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The Centenary 


T is one hundred years ago since the birth of 

photography, and this centenary has been widely 
celebrated. The art of photography has been an out- 
standing invention that has resulted in advances 1n 
many fields of investigation that could not have been 
dreamed of by the pioneers of that date. That lght 
affected silver salts was no new invention one hundred 
years In 1802 Thomas Wedgewood and Sir 
Humphrey Davy published a paper on researches in 
which ‘‘ sensitised ’’ paper, or other materials were laid 
on glass upon which designs had _ previously been 
drawn, the sun being then allowed to ‘‘ print ”’ the 
designs upon the paper ; this negative could not be fixed 
by any method discoverable to the investigators. A 
few years later, Niepce working in France inde- 
pendently, found how to fix images obtained 1n the 
camera obscura by making a direct positive photograph 
introducing a_ bleaching There was no 
possibility of taking copies, however, but this is a key 
point in the history of photography. Niepce went into 
partnership with Daguerre who accidentally made the 
discovery that if after exposure in the camera, the 
iodised silver plate was exposed to mercury vapour, 
the mercury would preferentially attack the dark por- 
tions and thus the negative could be made positive. 
This was the discovery announced in January, 18309. 

It so often happens that scientific discoveries are 
made in pairs, that it will surprise no one to-day thai 
upon hearing of the announcement by Daguerre, 
William Henry Fox Talbot wrote to the Royal Society 
to say that he could do the same thing, only better. 
Fox 
modern photography as we know it to-day. These 
photographs were taken on prepared paper and printed 
through it on to paper sensitised with silver nitrate, 
potassium iodide and_ silver 


aw 
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process. 


Talbot is generally regarded as the father of 


of Photography 


science resulted during the nineteenth century from 
‘‘hole-and-corner’’ experiments performed by amateurs 
dabbling intelligently. 

There is no space here to discuss the many advance- 
ments made upon these early processes, and it must 
be confessed that many of these improvements could 
hardly be made without the aid of the most elaborate 
research tools. Nevertheless, crude as the methods of 
ihe pioneers now appear to us, it must not be forgotten 
that they pointed to later generations the way which, 
being followed, bas led to developments of immense 
value to the world. 
materials is a 
magnitude. 


The preparation of photographic 
chemical industry of considerable 
The cinematograph' and the vast film 
industry founded upon it would have been impossible 
without photography. The eye of the camera sees 
things that are too rapid for the human eye, and thus 
assists scientific research, especially now that exposures 
of 1/100,000 sec. can be secured. In medicine the use 
of the camera with X-ray apparatus, or with the 
microscope has contributed much to the treatment of 
disease and of accidents. Stereoscopic prints of com- 
plex anatomical subjects have proved of immense value 
to students and who can say by how much the spread 
of knowledge has been hastened by the fact that 
students can now see pictures of events and objects which 
before could only be described 1n words or put before 
them by more or less fanciful drawings. The police use 
photography widely and not the least valuable use is 
in the new technique of telegraphed photographs. 
Astronomy, too, owes much to the camera which by 
long exposure can reach 
the farthest star,’’ 
structures of 


‘out beyond the shining of 
and can tell us about worlds and 
which .we should otherwise have no 
comprehension. [he moral is that there is no Knowing to 
what vast tree of human pro- 





gallo-nitrate to obtain a print. 





Perhaps the first hint of large- 
scale manufacture in connection 
with what was to become the 
basis of some of the world’s 
greatest industries was_ the 
presentation by the Royal 
Society of Arts of a silver 
medal to J. Cooper of the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent 
Street, for a communication 
showing the best method of 
producing sensitised paper ‘‘on 
a large scale,’’ in the course of 
which he dealt with batches of 
g60 pieces of paper at a time. 
It is interesting to reflect how 
many advancements in_ the 
commercial application of 
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lo my nund divorce of technical 
chemistry from pure chenustry would 
a boy how to solve 
geometr) 
him a thorough grounding of the 
book propositions. 


Professor /. N. Ray. 


oress a small seed of scientific 
experiment may not grow. Yet 
a hundred years ago, in 1843, 
the type of 
found 


comment to be 
purely frivolous: 
‘“ They, who innocent of those 
attributes pretend to youth, 
beauty, grace and intellectual 
character,’’ we read, ‘‘ are 
ludicrously dismayed when 
they espy their honest resem- 
blances and as they can in no 
wise be persuaded of the 
unpalatable fact that the 
Daguerrotype  is__ infallible, 
fall foul on it, and denounce it 
with a heat and vindictiveness 


Was 


withoul giving 














unspeakably amusing.’’ 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Zinc Duty 


AST week's announcement ol the increase Ql duty On 





imported foreign spelter may well pave the way tor 
an International Zine Cartel. 
12s. 6d. to 30s. a ton and is one of a number of proposals 
made by the Import Duties \dvisory Committee. [Empire 
spelter is to remain duty-free, but out of the equivalent 
increase in the premium on Empire metal producers will 
pay 1os. a ton to the Imperial Smelting Corporation and 


The duty is ratsed from 


5s. a ton into a pool to provide for the payment of a rebate 
on exported goods containing zinc. The Corporation will 
also pay 5s. a ton on its production into the pool, out ol 
which will be paid to United Kingdom consumers 17s. 6d. 
a ton 1n respect of the Zinc, irrespective of its origin, COn- 
tained in exported manufactured goods in which the cost 
of the zinc is an important consideration. A limit of 
60,000 tons is placed on the Corporation’s production. 
In the past, discussions on the re-formation of the Inter- 
national Zine Cartel have been prevented by the uncer- 
tainty regarding the United Kingdom import duty, so 
that the the 
agreement. 


stabilisation of duty may now lead to 


A Patent Inquiry 

lis so well known that there ts little need to emphasise 

the fact that the patent system was introduced for the 
benefit of both the inventor and the public. Under the 
system the inventor is granted a monopoly of his inven- 
tion for a statutory period of vears, after which it becomes 
the property of the public. By this means the inventor is 
relieved of the necessity for secrecy in working his in- 
vention, for he had no redress if his secret 
and the public 


leaked out, 
is safeguarded against the risk of the in- 
the the The 
thus performs a valuable service and is a 
stimulus to the growth of invention. 


vention being lost on death of inventor. 


patent system 
But with the rapid 
growth of industry and intensification of competition at 
home and from abroad, it is pertinent to ask whether the 
patent system has kept abreast of modern conditions and 
whether those services to the inventor and to the public 
are not open to misuse. In America a joint inquiry into 
the whole patent system of that country has been put on 
foot by the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
Conference Board, and the American Engineering Council. 
Information on the experience of engineers with the patent 
system and the use of their patents will be obtained by 
means of a questionnaire brought to their attention 
through the co-operation of their professional societies. 
Thus it will be determined whether patents have had their 
intended usefulness to the engineer-inventor. Criticisms 
have been passed from time to time on this country’s 
patent system, particularly with regard to blocking patents 
and the operation of the International Patents Conven- 
tion. It will be interesting to learn of the results of the 
\merican inquiry. 


A Theory of Catalytic Action 
ATALYTIC action, fundamentally important to many 
industrial processes, has never been fully explained 
for all cases. Why a substance should accelerate or 
retard a chemical reaction, without actually taking part 
in it and being at the end of that reactive undiminished in 
quantity and unimpaired in quality, is one of the most 


intriguing phenomena in chemical science. Numerous 
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theories have been put forward to account for this action, 
such as, for instance, the transitory formation in certain 
catalysed reactions of an unstable intermediate compound 
by combination of the catalyst with one or both of the 
reactants. While it is unlikely that any one theory can 
fully explain the tacts associated with all catalytic actions, 
an explanation given by Dr. V. Kk. LaMer, professor of 
chemistry at Columbia University, is fairly comprehen- 
sive. His theory, which may or may not be entirely new, 
is based on the physical law of like charges of electricity 
repelling and unlike charges attracting. For example, 
bromphenol blue reacts and fades in a basic solution con- 
taining hydroxyl ions. The hydroxyl ion attaches itself to 
the bromphenol blue ton, another negatively charged 
molecule, to form a colourless substance, the complete 
reaction, 1f equal proportions of both the base and the dye 
are used, taking several days. If a minute amount ol 
lanthanum is added, the reaction is speeded up by more 
than 300 per cent., the metal acting as a pure catalyst. 
As the bromphenol blue ion and the hydroxyl ion, both 
being negative, repel one another it is only those mole- 
cules travelling above average speed which are able to 
When 
the positively charged lanthanum ions are introduced into 
the solution, they attract both the negatively charged ions 
toward the same focal points where they come into con- 
tact and react. 


overcome this force, strike one another, and react. 


Dielectric Constant a Controlling Factor 
N further experiments made by Professor LaMer using 
bromoacetate instead of bromphenol blue, and substt- 
tuting thiosulphate for the solution, the exact 
lanthanum which accelerated the reaction the 
most, was determined. 


basic 
amount of 

Beyond a certain point the intro- 
was found to retard the chemical 
If too many positively charged lanthanum ions 
are in solution, the negatively charged resistant tons in- 


duction of lanthanum 


activity. 


stead of being drawn to the same focal points are drawn 
away from one another. When the reactants were dis- 
solved in alcohol, the chemical reaction was, for all prac- 
tical purposes, completely stopped and no fading occurred. 
By adding bromphenol blue to various solutions and 
checking the rate of reaction, it was found in every in- 
stance that the reaction rate depended upon the dielectric 
constant of the liquid in which the dye was dissolved. The 
dielectric constant is the controlling factor; the addition 
of alcohol lowers the dielectric constant of the solution, 
thus increasing the electrically repellant forces between 
the two substances and practically stopping the reaction. 
A similar reaction will occur in every liquid with a low 
dielectric constant. However when a third substance con- 
taining an opposite charge is introduced, the similarly 
charged molecules are drawn towards its ions, come into 
contact 


with one another, and react. This is the sug- 


gested mechanism of the catalysis. 


Reserves of Industrial Raw Materials 
ESERVES of industrial raw materials are generally 
considered to be part and parcel of the whole matter 

of strengthening the nation’s resources against a possible 
emergency. The building up of stocks of raw materials 
has been widely advocated and while many of the larger 
manufacturers have themselves acquired extensive 
reserves, this process is obviously limited. 
have that the 


reserves of industrial raw 


Suggestions 
that 
materials are stocked, in the 
same way that stocks of certain primary foodstuffs have 
One way in which 
this is to be done is seen in the barter agreement now in 


been made Government should see 


been laid in against an emergency. 
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negotiation with the United States. The purpose of the 
agreement is to ensure that in the event of war large 
stocks of rubber will be available in the United States and 
large stocks of cotton in this country. The negotiators 
have a dithcult task before them, for in addition to the 
problems associated with a large scale barter scheme, 
rubber is subject to an international control arrangement 
in common with many of the principal raw materials. 
Another method is provided by the Ministry of Supply Bill 
which was introduced in the House of Commons last 
week, and proposes to conter wide powers on the new 
Minister. The powers include not only those which would 
be invested 1n a war-time Minister of Munitions to cover 
supplies for the public service. But a wide inter- 


‘s 


pretation is given in the Bill to ‘ articles required for 


the public service.’’ In this way the Bill covers materials 
vceded to maintain essential civil industries in the event of 
war, reserve stocks and materials, plant, and machine 
tools for the production of supplies. The Minister is also 
given powers to finance the accumulation of reserves by 
traders, and to trade or barter on an almost unlimited 
scale to ensure supplies of materials. 


Trade for Peace 

HAT there has perhaps never been a time in history 

when it is more desirable to proniote international 
trade than at present was suggested by Mr, A. W. Dye, 
commercial attache to the American Embassy, in an 
address to the London Chamber of Commerce last week. 
He said it might be questioned whether the celebration 
of Foreign Trade Week this year was well timed, vet a 
better exchange of commodities between nations would 
‘do much to dispel the darkness and fog of uncertainty 
that disturbs our international relations.’’ Every one will 
agree with Mr. Dve’s further assertion that a stage has 
been reached in the world’s progress when we know more 
or less what each section of the earth can furnish for the 
benefit of the human race. Trade will take an immense 
leap forward when the leaders of the totalitarian states 
abandon the technique of force, which has already reacted 
against their own interests, notably in the abandonment 
of the Anglo-German trade negotiations. The sooner 
these discussions can be resumed the better. Meanwhile 
British overseas trade is standing up remarkably well, 
and relations with the numerous markets covered by our 
trade agreements are having a stabilising effect on the 


general situation. 


Social Relations of Science 

IR RICHARD GREGORY outiined the main purposes 

of the new Division for the Social and International 
Relations of Science of the British Association at the 
Division’s first public meeting in London iast week. He 
said that the Division represented a deliberate step by the 
British Association towards the recognition of the obli- 
eations of progressive scientific knowledge to the needs 
of a changing society. and of the changes in that society 
itself and the repercussions between the two. It had 
plenty to do if only to repudiate that science must be held 
responsible for the present economic disturbances and des- 
tructive forces. Nevertheless, he went on to say that 
scientific workers could no longer remain indifferent to 
the consequences of their discoveries and the prelude to 
elfective action was clear thinking about the social im- 
plications of scientific work; of the uses that were being 
and could be made of science; of the abuse of scientific 


knowledge, and of the fuller use which could be made of 


it for promoting general social welfare. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Young Chemists in Reserved Occupations 

SiIR,—We are proud, and justly so, of living in a 
democracy, and are convinced that this state is best suited to 
our people. Even so decisions have to be made, and the 
(government or Governmental Committees to whom. such 
duties are entrusted are, | would submit, entitled to some 
consideration, 

The most enlightened and well-meaning body of men can- 
not always provide, in an imperfect world, a complete solu- 
tion o: any problem, The best they can usually do is to 
weigh up the relative advantages and disadvantages and de- 
cide upon a course of action which appears likely to produce 


he best result. This does not mean that they have 
ignored the points on which their critics pounce or 
that they are necessarily uninformed and misintormed, C1 
that their judgment is completely unbalanced. The average 
patriotic young Britisher surely regards being placed in a 
Reserved Class as something ot a restriction rather than «a 
privilege. My own view is that it is wise to so restrict any 
class of whom the Nation may be in special need, and I con- 
sider that the proposals with regard to young chemists and 
chemical engineers are both sound and reasonable. 
Ravensthorpe, \W. A. S. CALDER. 
Anscombe Road, 
\V orthing. 





Sir,—I find myself very largely in agreement with my 
triend Dr. Levinstein. No man, even a chemist, can claim 
to be indispensable at 21. I believe it will be of infinitely 
vreater value to the individual, both physically and morally, 
(io train with his fellow men for 6 months than to remain in 
the laboratory. Most students at this age are overtaxed 
physically and mentally with studying and they associate 
vith books instead of with humans. Ii this becomes a habit, 
as the result of unbroken studies, the individual is at a dis- 
advantage at a later date when he has to eo Oul into the 
world. Chemists are often stated as deficient in this respect 
and few of us would dispute the allegation. Teachers are 
aware, from personal observation oi those of their studenis 
who do O.T.C. work, of their high standard of fitness and 
alertness. There is from the point of view of the individual 
everything to be gained by service. The question of how 
an individual can best serve his country in time of war 1s 4 
more ditticult one. A modern war is between nations and not 
between armies and there are in war time many posts to-day 
and to-morrow of infinitely greater national importance than 
that of the soldier. Surely, however, there are enough older 
men to fill these. The loss of even a single brilliant chemist 
in war is a tragedy, but most of such have willed to make the 
sacrifice just as others have sought adventure and given their 
lives in the mountains or in exploration rather than choose a 
safe and exempted life on the level plain. 

| agree with Dr. Levinstein that chemists at 21 should not 


ciaim exemption nor do I believe they would wish to do so. 


Kk. KF. ARMSTRONG. 
69 Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. 





Sir,—I have read with great interest the opinions ex- 
pressed by Drs. Levinstein and Eyre on ‘‘ Young Chemists 
as Key Men” and regret to find myself in disagreement with 
them. 

| think the real point at issue is which function the young 
chemist of 21 can best fulfil to the advantage of the com- 
munity in war time, that of soldier or chemist. 

In the event of war the chemical industry will require 
every chemist it can obtain and any lessening of the resources 
in this direction would in mv opinion be extremely short- 
sighted. To accuse Dr. Levinstein of short-sightedness seems 
nothing short of blasphemous and usually I have the greatest 
respect for his opinions. 

It is true that the young man fresh from college is of 
little immediate use in industry, but he has basic knowledge 
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which kas required 3 or more years to obtain and which is 
essential to any man entering the industry professionally. 
In a matter of six these men under proper 
guidance should be of far greater value to the community in 
their professional capacity than as soldiers. 


months or so 


36 Chandos Avenue, 
Oakleigh Park, 
N.20. 


THOMAS H. DURRANS 





SIr ,—] word ot Dr. Herbert 
letter published in 7he 7imes on May 23, and consider that 
forward by Dr. 
terised by that sound commonsense which is a feature of his 
public utterances. 


approve every Levinstein’'s 


the arguments put Levinstein are charac- 


Before that letter appeared | was approached by a number 
of young men on the staff of this company who reported, 
vith considerable indignation, that they had endeavoured to 
other of the Territorial units and had been 
turned down because they had given the nature of their em 


enlist in one or 


ployment as that of chemist. 
state 
that they had obtained my permission to do so. and told them 


1] instructed them to apply to another unit and to 
roundly that they were not chemists and had no right to class 
themselves as such until they had had much more experience. 

They have now all joined up and should derive conside1 
able benefit from the traini1 


ig they will receive in the course 
of their military duties. 
Managing 


sritish 


Oldbury. 


KENNETH M. CHANCE. 


I_td.. 


Director. 


Industria! Plastics. 





FROM PROFESSOR SIR ROBERT ROBINSON. 


Sik ,—In the remarks | submitted on Dr. Levinstein’s letter 
to the Editor of Zhe Zimes the word “ associations ’’ on line 
26 of my contribution should be ‘‘ avocations ’’ (p. 393). 

I note also that Dr. Levinstein does admit the desirability 
of exemption when a man is the sole support of his fathe 
or mother or in similar circumstances. 

This exception, which I must apologise for having over- 
looked, hardly atiects my plea lor a separate consideration 
of the general, domestic, political, and the particular tech 
nological aspects of this difficult problem. 


The Dyson Perrins Laboratory, R. ROBINSON. 
South Parks Road. 
Oxford. 





Determination of Silica in Glass 
A Rapid Method Using Perchloric Acid 


RAPID method for the determination of silica in glass 
is outlined by Vilensky (/our. Amer. Ceram. Soc., 1939; 
12, 108-171) 


The glass is powdered and dried at 105-110 2, 


fused with 
6-8 times its weight of sodium carbonate, the melt after cool 
in dilute HCI1O,, heated to 40°C. A 
quantity of HCl is then added, and the solution evaporated 
until copious fumes of HCI1O, are evolved. 
tion is accomplished without any 


ing dissolved about 


This evapora- 
y spurting by placing oven 
the dish containing the liquor a platinum disc about the same 
diameter as the top of the dish, and supported on its rim, 
The flame of a 
bunsen burner is then directed downwards on to the platinum 
The evaporation 


The 


and about 1 cm away from it, by wire clips. 


cover. thus takes 


performed about 30 


minutes. contents of the dish are next cooled. and 
treated with HCl, solid particles adhering to the dish loosened 
and the mixture boiled for half a tminute, then diluted with 
water and filtered through a quantitative filter, washed with 
a little HCl and then with warm water. 
Finally the filter and precipitate are ignited at 1,000° C. foi 


30-33 minutes, which is sufficient to attain constant weight. 


free ot chloride 
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Special Glass for Discharge Lamps 


Development and Factory Production 


Hit 203rd ordinary general meeting ot the Society of 
Glass Technology was held in the Acoustical Theatre of 
the Britiso VThomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Rugby, the Presi- 
dent, Dr. C. J. Peddle, in the chair. The following are ab- 
stracts of two papers among the four presented by members 
of the stafi of the company at the meeting. 
Development of Special Glasses for Mercury and Sodium 
Discharge Lamps. By |. E. Stanworth, M.Sc. Tech. 

A brief description was given of standard mercury and 
sodium discharge lamps, including the following: (1) Extra 
high pressure mercury lamps in fused silica envelopes. (2) 
High pressure mercury lamps in hard glass envelopes. (3) 
Dark U.V. lamps. (4) Fluorescent tubular lamps. (5) Sodium 
discharge lamps. 

Hard glasses for mercury discharge lamps contain usually 
between 20 per cent. and 30 per cent. alumina, together with 
some 15 per cent. or more of lime, baria, magnesia and 5 pe! 
cent, or boric k;xperiments were described in 
which some hundred glass compositions of this type were 
studied. Several compositions have been developed which are 


more oxide. 


found suitable for the production of extra hard envelopes for 
these lamps. Such glasses have expansion co-efficients of 
about 37 x 10—'° between 0° and 400° C. and softening points 
(Ag) about 820° C. 

A short description was given of the special glasses needed 
in the production of lamps. 
must be cased with a soft bench working glass 
and a third special glass is used for sealing the eleetrode 
leads into the lamp tubing. Special attention must be paid 
to the expansion co-efficients of these glasses to obtain good 
tubing and lamp seals. 


sodium discharge Sodium 


resistant glass 


Factory Production 


factory Production of Special Glasses for Discharge Lamps. 
By ]. E. Stanworth, M.Sc.Tech., and P. Staton. 

srief reference was made to a barium oxide containing 
soft glass which is resistant to mercury vapour discharge, 
and may be used for the automatic production of tubing for 
low signs, etc. 
Opalescent yellow tubing can be made from the same glass 
by addition of cadmium sulphide and sulphur. The produc 
tion of special borosilicate glasses used especially for the 
outer high pressure mercury lamps was 
Micro-photographs were shown of typical faults 
have attention to founding 
technique. Addition of sodium chloride to a melt has resulted 
in a reduction of the iron oxide content of this type of glass. 

The production of hard aluminous glasses for high pressure 
mercury lamps was described. 


pressure tubular fluorescent lamps, neon 


envelopes of 
described. 
been 


which overcome by 


A ditference in hardness has 
been found between glass taken from top and bottom of a 
melt, and care must be taken that the whole of the melt is 
sufficiently hard. Attempts to remove iron oxide by additions 
of chlorides to the batch have so far failed. 

The production of dark glass adsorbing visible light, and 
ultra-violet light of wavelengths less than 3,200 Ain a thick- 
ness of about 0.020” but transmitting efficiently the wave- 
length 3,6soA was described. The glass contains nickel, 
cobalt and iron and production must be very accurately con- 
trolled in order to keep the iron content constantly at the 
correct figure. 








MALAYAN ilmanite in 1938 totalled 6,461 tons 
compared with only 50 tons in 1934. The entire export in 1934 
went to Japan, but in 1938 exports were as follows: To the 
United Kingdom, 2,280 tons; Germany, 1,738 tons; Poland, 


1.110 tons: Belgium, 1,024 tons; Holland, 309 tons. In Malaya 


exports QO] 


ilmanite is the main constituent of the waste material left when 
tin-ore has been washed from its alluvium, and it is estimated 
that there are more than 358,000 tons in dumps at the various 
tin mines. 
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Australia’s Chemical Imports 


Decline of U.K.’s Share of Last Year’s Trade—Industrial 
Developments in the Commonwealth 


| Wiens imports of drugs, chemicals and fertilisers into 
Australia In 1937-8 were valued at £5,304,092, com 
pared with £4,515,446 in 1930-7 and £4,370,127 1m 1935-0 ac- 
cording to a Report on the Economic and Commercial Con- 
ditions in Australia to December, 1938, published for the 
Department of Overseas Trade by H.M. Stationery Office. 
(3s. Od.). Approximately one-third of total imports in 1937-8 
consisted of products such as argol, potash salts, rock phos 
phates and sulphur, which the United Kingdom is not in a 
position to supply. Total imports oO] ‘ competitive op goods 
amounted to £3,506,129 1n 1937-8, of which the United King- 
dom’s share was £2,051,947 or 58} per cent., compared with 
60} per cent. in 1936-7 and 62 per cent. in 1935-6. 
The United Kingdom is the largest supplier of a number 
of important items in this class, such as proprietary medi 


cines, caustic soda, soda ash and bicarbonate of soda, and 


99 


synthetic dyes; her share of the total of ‘‘ competitive 
trade, however, has declined appreciably since 1935-6. The 
following are details of imports in some of the more important 
items included in the class. 


1935-0. 1937-5. 
[imports Imports 
from from 
Total l'nited l otal l’nited 
Imports. Kingdon Imports Kingdom. 
f , f f 
Proprietary medicines 246,345 156,599 309, 363 215,230 
(45%) (59°) 
Drugs and medicinal 141,733 79,243 [21,452 60,242 
preparations n.e.1. (56%, ) (50%) 
Synthetic dyes .. 301,957 243,133 314,159 240,081 
(So°, ) (76% ) 
Caustic soda, soda ash 
and bicarbonate of 352,892 259,451 333,088 263,422 
soda - és (82%) (79%) 
Chemicals, not speci- 
ally mentioned in) 476,955 213,127 500,646 249,407 
the statistics _— (45°) (49%) 


Total iniports ot these goods accoulted fot nearly 47 pe 


cent. of the total of competitive trade in the class in 1937-8 
and the United Kingdom’s share of the trade covered by this 
group declined from 644 per cent. to 63 per cent. over the 
period. Other less important items in which the United 
Kingdom secures the bulk of the trade include potassium ana 
sodium cyanides (£80,957 in 1937-8 out of total imports ol 
£146,147), citric, tartaric, and salicylic acids; cream of tat 
tar; bismuth metal and salts; ammonium sulphate (£221,828 
out of a-total of £223,512); talcum and face powder; toilet 
preparations (£74,495 out of a total of £97,913); salt and 
salt cake (£35,233 out of a total of £42,649); and sodium per 
borate (£43,220 out of a total of £43,292). In a large num 
ber of other items the United Kingdom experiences consider- 
able competition from other countries, but many of these items 
are comparatively unimportant in regard to the volume of 
trade concerned. 

The items making up the total of ‘‘ severely competitive ”’ 
imports in this class have varied somewhat during the past 
three years, but it is significant that the United Kingdom’s 
share of ‘ severely competitive ’’ trade as a whole has de 
clined from 36 per cent. in 1935-6 to 35 per cent. in 1936-7 
and 34 per cent. in 1937-8. Prominent amongst the items in 
which the United Kingdom’s share has declined over the 
three years are ammonium nitrate (from practically 100 per 
cent. in 1935-6 to 465 per cent. in 1937-8), crude drugs (from 
g per cent. to 3 per cent.), drugs and medicinal preparations, 
n.e.1. (from £,79,243 or 56 per cent, to £60,242 or 50 per cent.), 
sodium nitrate (from £17,741 or 45 per cent. to nil—mainly 
because of replacement of synthetic nitrate by the Chilean 
product), synthetic artificial perfumes (from £27,526 or 42 
per cent. to £38,483 or 4o} per cent.), sodium salts not 


specially mentioned (from £57,830 or 83 per cent. to £20,946 


‘~ 


or 24 per cent.) and pertumed spirits and bay rum (from 
£20,919 Or 53 per cent. to £21,290 or 47 per cent.). The only 
important item formerly in the ‘‘ severely competitive ”’ por- 
tion of the class in which the United Kingdom position has 
improved since 1935-0 is toilet preparations (non-spirituous), 
in Which total imports increased trom £75,528 in 1935-6 to 
£975;913 in 1937-8; the United Kingdom’s share increased 
trom £36,755 (49 per cent.) in 1935-6 to £74,495 (76 per cent.) 
In 1937-8 and the share secured by the U.S.A. declined. 

Among the more important industrial developments which 
have taken place during the period under review, is the fact 
that Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia and New 
Zealand are establishing an alkali industry in South Aus- 
tralia. Salt will be produced by solar evaporation and wil! 
be used in the manufacture of caustic soda, soda ash, wash 
ing and cooking soda, and a variety of other alkali products. 
It is estimated that the total cost will be “A1,250,000 and that 
when in full operation the factory will produce 50,000 tons of 
alkali products a year. A plant is aiso being erected by the 
same company near Melbourne, at a cost of about £A4o00,000, 
to produce synthetic ammonia, nitric acid, and derivatives. 
The factory is expected to begin operations in 1940, 


The search for flow oil in Australia has continued during 


the past year, and although no outstanding commercial suc 
cess has been achieved up to the present various investiga- 
tions have confirmed the existence of oil-bearing lands. The 
possibility of obtaining oil in commercial quantities in the 
Australian Territory of Papua and the Mandated Territory 
of New Guinea has been under consideration for some time 
by various interests. The most recent development in this 
connection has been an announcement that a company, link- 
ing up certain Australian, United Kingdom and United States 
of America oil interests, had been formed with a capital cf 
/At,o00,000 to explore oil possibilities in certain areas of 
these territories. Reference was made in last year’s report 
to the formation of a company with Federal and State 
Government assistance to obtain fuel oil from the shale fields 
at Newnes, New South Wales. Production by this company, 
under the terms of its agreement, is scheduled to begin before 
January 1, 1940. 

There has been no further development with regard to pro- 
duction of oil from coal within Australia. Further interest 
has, however, been taken in the course of the year in the 
possibility of developing local production of certain liquid 
fuels on a large scale. As a result the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has decided to review the whole position and has ap 
pointed a committee to investigate methods and possibilities 
with a view to ascertaining to what extent liquid fuel prob- 
lems of Australia might be solved by utilisation of internal 


resources. 





PREPARATION OF DIPHENYL-FLUORARSINE 


The preparation of diphenyl-fluorarsine is reported by 
Sartori and Racchi (Aux. Chim. Applic., 1939, 29, 128-130). 
A 54 per cent. yield is obtained from diphenyl-chlorarsine by 
dissolving the latter in anhydrous benzene, and treating the 
solution at 20° C. with silver fluoride. The reaction is exo- 
thermic, and the temperature rises to 359-409 C. When com- 
pleted, the silver chloride is centrifuged out and the solvent 
recovered, the fluorarsine being distilled at 8 m.m. pressure, 
the 157°-157.5° C. fraction being collected. The pure com- 
pound’is colourless, and a strong irritant. It is soluble in 
benzene and carbon tetrachloride, has a specific gravity of 1.19, 
melts at 179-19° C., decomposes at 230° C., and is hydrolysed 
by water and alkalies to form diphenylarsine oxide, thus: 


2 (C,H,), As F + H,O (Ph, As),O 2HF. 


) 
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Commercial Uranium Compounds 
Their Principal Uses 


N article in Canadian ¢ hemistry and Process Industries 

1939, 23, 177) gives a description of the uses of uranium 
metal and its compounds. With regard to commercial com 
pounds, it is stated that as a result of its high chemical acti- 
vity, uranium is available in a number of chemical 
In addition to the brown (UQ.,), black (U,O,) 
UO,) which 
isa pale yellow powder and the most stable ot the group: 
the uranic (UQO,). Other 


hydrate, sodium 


yreat 
compounds. 
and green 


(U,O,) oxides, there is the peroxide 


and 
trioxide 


oxide or uranium 


COil- 


nounds are: uranic acid, uranic uranate 


(known as uranium yellow), ammonium uranate (another form 
of uranium yellow), uranium nitrate, uranium acetate, urany!| 


sulphide, and fluorides, phosphates and carbonates. 
In the Ceramics Industry 
According to the Minerals Year-book, 1938, the main use 
{or uranium is in the form of sodium uranate used in cerami 


Uranium 
is valuable because of its ability to produce desirable colou: 


industry for colouring glass and porcelain yellow. 


changes in glazes and its more recent use in the production 
of crystalline glazes and underglazes. Depending upon the 
other ingredients of the glaze and the firing, many different 
colours can be secured. 

In the ceramics industry, the compounds of 
createst 


uranium in 


demand appear to be sodium uranate, ammonium 


uranate and the green oxide. Using the oxide, and by vary 
ing compositions of the glaze and firing conditions, colours 
such as yellow, orange and shades of brown and dark green 
are obtained. Sodium uranate is used to produce green, 
vellow, ivory, orange and red colours, with the colour again 
depending upon the composition of the glaze. 

When uranyl sulphide is mixed with ammonium sulphide, 
the result is a complex salt known as uranium red. One use 
of this is as an underglaze colour which, when combined pro 
perly with clay, is free from attack by an acid overglaze. 
Vermilion colours can be had in enamels through the use 
of sodium uranate at temperatures of goo® to 1,100° C. 


In the glass industry, a patent has been issued for the 


manufacture of red glass of a clear, transparent, permanent 
from light henna to deep ruby through the 
use of uranium oxide (U 


colour, varying 


(Tranium 
used for some time to produce a fluorescent 


,O,) and sodium nitrate. 


oxide has been 
greenish-yellow glass which has been popular in recent years. 
Uranium yellow, when added to glass, results in a yellow 
with nickel, chro- 
mium, cobalt or cerium produces glass which cuts off prac- 


fluorescence. Combination of uranium 
tically all ultra-violet rays and, with proper proportion, the 
glass is a neutral grey which prevents glare. 


Miscellaneous Uses 


There are a uranium 
demonstrated that = in- 
creased yields resulted from the addition of small propo 
tions (one part to 1,000 by weight), of black uranium oxide 
U.O.), to the manure mixture used for mushroom culture. 


Uranyl nitrate and uranyl acetate, in concentrations of less 


miscellaneous uses of 


interest.” It has 


number of 


which are of heen 


than 1 to 10,000, have shown stimulating action on soil micro 
organisms. It is recognised that there is a large 


use for uranium in plant culture. 


potential 


Certain uranium salts are of value in the analytical labora- 
tory, in photography and medicine. A small amount of 
uranium is used in several forms by the textile industry in 
dyeing processes. Crystalline uranium nitrate is used in the 
toning of motion-picture film. The photo-electric properties 
of uranium are used in measuring restricted portions of the 
ultra-violet spectrum. During 


1937; an extensive use ot 


uranium oxide in Germany was for starting resistors for 
Its value in the resistance-coils of rheostats is due 
to the fact that its resistance decreases as the temperature 
rises, 


mMotor;rs. 
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Boys Hostels Association 
The Duchess of Gloucester Visits Old English Fair 


“HE Duchess of Gloucester gave a Royal send-off to the 
Old English Fair, held on Thursday in aid of the funds 


ot the Boys Hostels Association which has many friends 
among the readers of THE CHEMICAL AGE. The Fair took 
place, by permission of Sir John and Lady Mildred 


FitzGerald, in the beautiful grounds of The Warren House, 
Stanmore, and there was a large company of visitors and 
helpers to greet Her Royal Highness on her arrival. A 
Guard of Honour was mounted by the Air Defence Cadets cf 
the No. 23 (Bushey) Squadron, and several of the leading 
hgures in the movement were presented to her. Lady Benn 
had already formally declared the Fair open, and the offi- 
cers of the 30VS Hostels Association awaiting the Duchess 
included Lord Leverhulme, the President, Sir Ernest Benn, 
past-President, and Mr. Aubrey Townshend the Warden. 


The Duchess ot Gloucester spent an hour and a half on 
the Fair ground, She made a tour of the stalls in the Market 
“Square and was present at an entertainment in the Open Air 
Theatre. was then taken in “the Garden Club and the 
Duchess, who seemed to have thoroughly enjoyed her after- 
noon, inspected a Guard of Honour mounted by Girl Guides 
betore leaving. 


Tea 


A Comprehensive Programme 


Lhe day's programme was _ not attractive but ex- 
The focal point of the Fair was the 
Market Square with no fewer than 17 stalls loaded with bar- 
gains for discriminating buyers. 
had ottered 


only 
tremely comprehensive. 


Among the helpers who 
their services as stallholders were Lady Craw- 
tord, Lady Howitt, Lady Leverhulme, Lady Benn, Lady 
Dunmore, Lady Muriel! Gore-Browne, Mrs. Capel-Cure and 
Lady Mildred FitzGerald. When purses had been lightened 
in the traditional English way there was an amazing number 
oi entertainments and other attractions to divert the visitor. 
Queen Mary had sent a gift to be auctioned, and Miss Enid- 
Stamp-Taylor had agreed to appear in the rostrum. A much 
appreciated feature display by the Stanmore and 
Wealdstone Church Lads’ Brigade in the Open Air Theatre. 
The Wealdstone Drum and Fife Band played at intervals, 
and great interest was performance by ‘‘ The 
Concert Party recruited from the boys of the 
John Benn Hostel. 


Was a 


taken in a 
Stepknees ” 
There was a large Fun Fair with amuse- 
ments for old and young, and golf, lawn tennis and pony 
riding were available for those anxious for vigorous exer- 
cise. The grand finale consisted of a performance in the 
Open Air Theatre with a floodlit ballet and a pageant of 
over 100 in costume. Those taking part included the Pike- 
men of the Honourable Artillery Company. Other uniforms 
to be seen in the crowds were those of twelve Chelsea Pen- 
sioners, who had been specially invited. Lord Leverhulme 
gave a short speech of appreciation before the final tableau, 
but even then the visitors did not disperse for there was danc- 
ing on the lawn for those who wished. Details are not yet 
available of the extent to which the Boys Hostels Associa- 
tion will benefit from the Fair, but it is confidently expected 
that a very substantial sum will have been realised by this 
fine ettort. 

The object of the Association is to provide for working boys 
between the ages of 14 and 18, a home in London where they 
may be surrounded by the warmest friendship and the oppor- 
tunity whereby each may develop his particular talent. Each 
boy pays what he can afford towards his keep, but it is only 
possible to raise in this way one-third of the total expendi- 
ture of the Association, There are now two Hostels, the 
John Benn at Stepney with accommodation for 80 boys, and 
King George’s House, at Stockwell, in which 200 boys can 
be housed. The large attendance of the public at the Stan- 
more Fair was evidence of the spirit behind this most helpful 
branch of social work, 
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Pentosans in Pulps and Papers 
A New Method of Determination 


N the U.S. National Bureau of Standards’ investigation of 
the factors affecting the stability of book papers, those 
chemical properties of pulps and papers were studied which 
cave promise otf yielding useful information. One charac 
teristic Was the content of pentosans, a substance or group 
of substances the empirical formula C,H,O, 
occurring in some fibres in varying amounts. 

The most widely used method for the determination ot 
pentosan that of the Association of 
Othcial Agricultural Chemists, which specifies heating the 
sample with 12 per cent. hydrochloric acid to convert the 
nentosan to furfural. ‘The furfural is condensed and deter- 
mined by precipitation as the phloroglucide, the weight oi 
which is used to calculate the pentosan content by an em- 
pirical formula. 

The method has been variously criticised, especially in 
that the method of determining furfural is tedious and time- 
consuming. In an investigation reported in the /ournal of 
Research tor April, Herbert F. Launer and William K. Wil- 
son have adapted, with some changes, the method of deter- 
mining furfural by oxidation with excess bromate in the cold 
to the simple and rapid analysis of the distillates from the 
pentosans. Furthermore, 


having and 


content at present is 


they tound that various other 
distillation did not result in higher pentosan 
The simple method of distillation was, therefore, 

By a detailed study of the rate of production of 
volatile material during the usual distillation procedure and 
beyond, it was found that the cellulose in the pulps ordinarily 
used in papermaking gives rise under test conditions to a 
volatile material, which is determined with the furfural from 
the pentosans, and thus gives high values for the latter. This 
was substantiated with an entirely different method, and the 
value of 0.9 per cent. of pentosan was found by both methods 
to be applicable as a correction to all of the usual pulps, 
and to papers made 


methods of 
yields. 
retained. 


therefrom. Experiments further indi- 
cated that cotton materials probably contain only negligible 
amounts of pentosans and that the values appearing in the 
literature are due to the reaction products of cellulose. (/. 
franklin Iust., 1939, 227, 692). 








OXIMES AS FLOTATION AGENTS 

The use of oximes as flotation agents has been investigated 
by de Witt and Betchelder (Jour, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1939, 
61, 1,247-1,250). On account of their well-known ability to 
form complex compounds by chelation, it was thought that 
oximes should be capable of floating copper ores, and experi- 
ments were made on the separation from a siliceous gangue 
of five sulphide or carbonate ores :—chalcocite, malachite, 
covellite, azurite, and cuprite. The oximes employed were 
those derived from m- and ~-hydroxy benzaldehyde, salicyl- 
aldehyde, 2-heptaldehyde and octaldehyde. Of these, the last 
three were found to give very good degrees of concentration 
with all the ores in quite small concentrations of the floating 
agent—on the average 1-2 lb. per ton; in individual cases the 
optimum concentration was much smaller 
per ton. 
covellite. 


about 0.1 0.4 Ib. 
m- and p-benzaldeoxime were only effective with 








SYNTHETIC rubber is now produced in Russia at four fae- 
tories located respectively at Jaroslavlj], Voronesch, Yefremov, 
and Kazan, while experimental plants are operating at Lenin- 
grad, Moscow and Baku. The process in general use converts 
ethyl alcohol in a series of reactions into butadiene which is 
polymerised under pressure. Im the petroleum fields of Baku 
the production of alcohol from ethylene yields a cheaper raw 
material than the corn spirit utilised in other parts of the 
U.S.S.R. The du Pont process in which acetylene is the start- 
ing material has also been investigated in Russia and will prob- 
ably be adopted at the synthetic rubber works now under 
construction at Jerevan. 
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Chemical Matters in Parliament 


Civil Defence 


Hk. Civil Defence Bill was considered in committee last 

week. Sir John Anderson, [ord Privy Seal, moved an 
amendment to Clause 17, which deals with .xchequer grants 
in respect of air raid shelters in factory premises, mines and 
commercial buildings. The amendment, which provided in 
effect that the owner should receive grant at the full rate of 
274 per cent. of his expenditure, was agreed to. 

Mr. R. Morrison said that there had been considerable 
delay over the Bill, which would not become law until well 
on in June. In those circumstances the provision in the 
clause that no grant should be paid for expenses unless an 
wir raid shelter had been provided before the end of Septem- 
ber or work on the shelter was then in progress, would mean 
that in many cases the time available before September would 
be inadequate. 

Sir J. Anderson said that when the Bill was introduced it 
was hoped to pass it into law earlier than now seemed pos- 
sible. The Government had accepted an amendment which 
went a long way in the direction Mr. Morrison desired. That 
meant that if the Minister was satisfied that by the end of 
September preparatory measures had been taken for the pro- 
vision of the shelter, that would suffice for the grant. 

On Clause 18, which deals with the training of employees, 
Sir John Anderson accepted an amendment, moved by Dr. 
Haden Guest, to provide that the section should apply to 
persons employing more than 30 people, instead of 50, as 
originally provided. The amendment was agreed to. 


Patent Medicines 


Sir R. Glyn asked the Minister of Health whether he was 
satisfied that the proposal in the Finance Bill to repeal the 
tax on proprietary medicines was in the interest of the health 
of the nation; and what steps he proposed to take in order 
to exercise control of the sale of secret remedies, as, if the 
repeal be effected, there would be no incentive or necessity 
for makers to disclose the formulz of such remedies, nor any 
restriction, other than that imposed by the Poisons and Phar- 
macy Act, upon their recommendation and sale by all and 
sundry. 

Mr. Bernays: As regards the first part of the question my 
right hon. friend does not think that the repeal of the Medi- 
cine Stamp Duty should have any adverse effect on the health 
of the nation. As regards the second part, the question 
whether any further control should be imposed on the sale 
or advertisement of proprietary medicines is engaging my 
right hon. friend’s attention but he cannot undertake to in- 
troduce legislation in the matter at the present time. 


Oil from Coal 


In the House of Commons last week Mr. R. Morgan asked 
the Secretary for Mines whether he would state the amount 
of light and heavy oils, respectively, produced from British 
coal during 1938; and how those amounts 
amongst the various processes. 

Mr. Lloyd replied that the quantities of light oils and of 
creosote and heavy oils respectively produced from coal in 


were divided 


Great Britain in 1938 were as follow :— 
Refined Other Creosote 
Process. Motor Refined and Heavy 
Spirit. Light Oils. Oils. 
Million Million Million 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
Hydrogenation .. Ks e% 42.3 — — 
High temperature carbonisation 54-7 13.9 _— 
Low temperature carbonisation 1.3 bse 105.0 


* Some proportion of these heavy oils are hydrogenated to obtain 
the quantity of motor spirit shown. 





PotisH production of cement in 1938 amounted to 1,700,000 
tons and the demand is increasing at such a rate that plans for 
three additiona] factories have been drawn up. 
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The Chemical Age Lawn Tennis Tournament 


Results of First Round Matches 


, I ‘HE matches in the first round of the eighth annual [It is important that competitors should bear in mind the 

Chemical Age Lawn Tennis Tournament were completed closing dates for the various rounds as shown at the head ot 
on luesday, and the results are given in the following pages. each of the two draws. Results must be sent by the winnei 
I. - in » 2c e ; hy » } ale ‘ rc | ° y ; »*) , . i r¥e - . . Z » 
xcept in the case of the finals, players drawn against each to the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE immediately after the 
ther mus nake ] i @ angeinents ft lavine A the : ; . 
| : must make theis ig inieaeay cieinaanat OE pleyeng om tie match, and must in any case reach him not later than firs 
match on a court mutually agreed upon: in the case of sem: , , ; 
a . e _ ' — - post on the day following the final day tO! playing off th 
final round matches, this should be a neutral eround it pos- - } 
“_ me ' . round. 
sible. In the event of disagreement the first name drawn has 
the right to choose the ground. The best of three advantage While there will be no new draw for each successive round, 
sets will be played in each round; except in the semi-finals a draw will be made for the right of choice of ground and 


i 
it 


ls when the best of five sets will be plaved competitors will be notified accordingly. 


Men’s Singles 


Players drawn against each other must make their own arrangements for playing off their match on a court mutually agreed upon. In the 
event of disagreement the first name drawn shall have the right to choose the ground. The asterisk (*) indicates the first name drawn. 


Best of three advantage sets, ex ept in the case of the semi-final and final. 





First RouND SECOND RouUND THIRD ROUND SEMI-FINAL FINAL 
Results by June 19 Results by July ro Results by August 21 September 2 


*i-. G. Smith | *Hanson 
G.A. Hanson Jf 6-0, 6-O 


-'*Goudie—7-5, 6-3..... 
‘ j te , ‘ 

*A.W.A.Goudie | Goudie | , | 

A.L. Ford .. J 0-3 -2 J 
*P. E. Hinchcliffe...... ) 7 

Ts , * Hinchcliti—w ja | 
J. H.G. Plant........ ¢/>™ . | 

| 
Phe. GetBOW . ccc cccces | | 
ene *Wilhiams—6-1, 6-7 
R. M. O. Williams — ) | 


*A. iE. Hughes , 
- * shes fed? ‘ 
I ° i | / H ie } y Res 


( TOSS 


*A. Cosgrove . the Beatle ' ) 
7 (11) 7-5 , rrr. . . 

C.G. Copp ..........f = =" | 

| 

*G. F. Hammond...... Bow! | | 

: Ow let mal> 2-7... 

H. Bowler..... , | 

} | i 

| | 

| 

| 

| 


z W Hole 7 , : 
L. A. Rogers ( 


*}H. L Shead.. a 
, 1s f) ‘) 4 
W. R. Lewis wae a oes 


*#E G klovd , a oc ' 
i we re ; pigs es aon 


*]). (, Blow 
A. E. Munns 


Viunns—w.o 


*M. W. Seal . wy | | 





, . “Fé { ») fy-] 
4. A. Killick : 
*\V . Hopp : 
rP / * Hopp {p-Q. f és 
D. F. Hawkes ~ ; 
*kK. F, Porter.... Port ' 
; orte? -O » 3 
5S. J. Dowss | 1 
| ) 
*K. ( > .~- « — . : s< : ( ; 
|. B. Kitchin . ee _ | 





- 








*A. L. Tempk 
( littord ‘| hedtord 





hedtord VM 














OF C Gough : a ov, - ' — 
, , rougn 
lr. P. Williams. . oe | {~J ’ 
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The Chemical Age Lawn Tennis Tournament 
Men’s Doubles 


Players drawn against each other must make their own arrangements for playing off their match on a court mutually agreed upon. In the 
~ . . . ° = rrr. e ° +: ~ ’ ‘ : ; - Jac 
event of disagreement the first name drawn shall have the right to choose the ground. The asterisk (*) indicates the first name drawn. best 
of three advantage sets, except in the case of the semi-final and final. 





SECOND RouND | THIRD RouND SEMI-FINAL FINAL . 

First ROUND Results by June 19 Results by July 10 Results by August 21 September 2 
*T. P. Williams and C. C. Gough s+ 0) om 7 ) 

sae ae pom » ° wanes < S xX (, vu 

Clifford Thedford and Idris Williams | wines & — re } 
*D. Manlove and J. B. Kitchin . ae | 

Noel Hope and T. A. Critchley \ 
*]. W. Parkes and E. J. Allday...... | es — : 
E. C. Browne and J. G. Rood ...... S| Parks & Allday—w.o... | 


S 
OI \\eHope & Critchley—w.o. J 











*W.L. Alldis and G. L. Rolfe........ >t eae a + 
M. B. King and R. F. Porter........ g| King & Porter—w.o.... J \. | 
*A. G. Hay and L. C. Burt.......... , | ee ee ” ) | | 
N. Barford and R. H. Champkin.... f Parnes oS eo a } | 
*R. j. Sleap and A. Baxter.......... aa ats | | 
E. Ashby and G. Harley .......... sf} Sleap & Baxter—w.o... J | \ | 
*G. Smith and J. Driver ............ LU  & Richie | 
G. W. Hole and G. O. Ritchie ...... 7, ee em. | : 
, : , » : \ 
*A. W. A. Goudie and K. L. Braidwood | |*Goudie & Braidwood | 
A. Stewart and W. Milne .......... f 6-1, 6-2 J ‘ 
*|. Hudson and L. A. Maronge ...... Ls > Maronge | 
E. G. Smith and G. M. Stott ...... f ne wae ) | 
*F, G. Crosse and A. S. Marcar ...... \{ Jenner & Munns 4 | ) | 
J. J. Jenner and A. E. Munns...... f 6-3, 7-5 \ | 
*D. F. Hawkes and A. A. Killick .... | }. toe & Killick—w | 
‘ <es & Killick O. 
A. Bentley and D. Collard.......... ie = m4 | 
*C. G. Copp and E. G. Floyd ........ —— | 
L. Giltrow and G. F. Hammond —* ” + | > 


























\ 
ff 
*h. E. J. Went and R. J. C. Derry .. Vlewent & Derryv—6-2. 6-1) 
A. L. Ford and E. G. Trudgett f 
*j. H. Bartram and C. H. Martin .. | Bartram & Martin | } 
W. R. Lewis and E. A. Thomsett f 7-9, 6-3, 6-2 J | . 
*H. L. Shead and S. J. ee Ubtiestes & Bact 6-2. 6 1) | f | - 
I. R. Peake and R. V. Hart ...:.... | | | 
*P. D O’Brien and F. D. Hand...... \} Eyres & Hoppe , J | 
A. F. Eyres and W. Hoppe ........ JS 6-2, 6-2 J | 
\ i 
New Technical Books 
(QUALITATIVE ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Neil Campbell. Pp. lnorganic Chemistry. By Mr. H. Terrey. (Collaborators : 
213. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 8s. 6d. Mr. F. H. Burstall, Dr. F. G. Mann, Dr. O. J. Walker, 
The aim oi this book is to present the principles of qual Professor R. Whytlaw-Gray). 
tative organic analysis and to give some idea of the methods Crystallography. By Dr. E. G. Cox. (Collaborators: Dr. 
used in examining organic compounds. The book 1s in WW. T. Astbury, Mr. F. A. Bannister and Dr. A. J]. Bradley). 
tended primarily tor students taking a course in qualitative Organic Chemistry. By Dr. R. D. Haworth, Dr. F. B. 
work, but it is also hoped that it may be helpful to advanced SKipping and Dr. H. B. Watson. (Collaborators: Dr. R. K. 
students and research workers, It is essentially a laboratory Callow and Dr. J. C. Smith), 
guide, but an explanatory chapter has been included on the Biochemistry : Animal. By Professor A. Wormall. Pant. 
chemical basis of the methods used. By Dr. F. W. Norris. 
- Analytical Chemistry. By Dr. H. K. Whalley, with Dr. 
ANNUAL REPORTS ON THE PROGRESS OF CHEMISTRY FOR 1938. |. G. A. Griffiths and Mr. H. C. Gull. | 
Volume 35. Pp. 447. london: The Chemical Societ nindatainla 
13S, THE CHEMISTRY OF MILK. Second edition by W. L. Davies. 
(he Annual Reports on the Progress of Chemistry for Pp. 534. London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 25s. 
1938 fully maintains the traditions of previous volumes in The author states that a second edition of this book has 
presenting a compact and valuable account of the science been demanded by the rapid advances made in dairy 
during the year, the reports being contributed by experts in chemistry. In this edition no change has been made in the 
the respective fields. The present volume follows the same method of presenting the subject, but most of the chapters 
eeneral arrangement as that of the 1937 volume and it con have been elaborated and newer knowledge has been worked 
tains the following reports: into the text. The continuity of treatment has been pre- 


Radioactivity and Sub-Atomic Phenomena. By Professo: — served, however, and incorrect or misleading statements in 
M. L. Oliphant { ( ollaborators: Dr. P. B. Moon and Dr. R. the first edition 
Peierls). up. More information has been added, particularly to the 

General and Physical Chemistry. By Dr. H. W. Melville. sections on the composition of milk, fat and fat oxidation, 
(Collaborators: Dr. F. P. Bowden, Dr. J]. K. Roberts and lactose, casein, mineral constituents, enzymes, 
Dr. G. B. B. M. Sutherland) 


have been corrected and obscurities cleared 


physical 
chemistry, and the nutritive value of milk. 
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General News 





THe D'Arcy 
in the Formb: 


ExpLoraTIoN Co., which has been operating 
district, has struck oil at Downholland Mon. It 
is reported that the vield obtained suggests that the oil is con- 
siderable mM” quantity and satistactor ys in quality, 

SLOUGH Boroucu COUNCIL have approved plans for the eree- 
tion of a new factory and ofiices for Aspro, Ltd., on the Bath 
Road. Aspro, Ltd., occupy, at present large premises in the 
Slough Trading Estate about half a mile from the new site. 


THe Giascow Junior CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, following an 
exhaustive investigation by its into the results of 
last vear’s Kimpire Exhibition, recommend that another exhi- 
bition should be arranged in Scotland in 1951. The name of the 
proposed exhibition, it is suggested, should be the Century Fair 
und its theme the century of progress since the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. 


committees 


A FULL REPORT of the discussion at the recent annual dinner 


of the British Chemical Plant Manufacturers Association 


elle 
titled ** The Training for Management of Engineering” and 
(Chemical Works re is now available tO non-members in book 
orm. The price is ls. per COPY, post iree, and the hook Call 


be obtained al the 
London, W.1. 


SAFEGUARDING OF 


offices of the Association, 166 Piccadilly, 


InpustTRiES Acr, 192).—In exercise ol 
their power under Section 5(3) of the Finance Act, 1986, the 
board Ol Trade have amended [vist Hi. issued in 192] under 
Section 1(5) of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921, defin- 
Ine the chemicals to he taken as falling under the veneral des- 
cription in the Schedule to that Act, by adding the words ** of 
a purity not less than 95 per cent. excluding moisture “* to the 
items silver chloride and silver sulphide. This amendment took 
effect from Tuesday. 

Tht 
market 


INDUSTRY in 
Oven 


IMPORTANCE TO 
heine found for 


West of Scotland of a 
gas Was again emphasised 
by directors of Glasgow Chamber of Commerce at their monthly 
meeting on Monday. Sir Cecil M. Weir, president, said that 
he Was vlad LO notice that Lord Provost Dollan, when speaking 
at a function at which representatives ot Wim. Dixon, Ltd.. 
were being entertained, had expressed the hope, in) reterence to 
f £250,000, 
that an arrangement would be come to by which the by-product 
eas would be made available for the use of the community. 


} 
COKE 


the recent development Ol coke oven plant at au Cost ¢ 


A DEMONSTRATION OF SPRAY DRYING was held by members of 
the staff of the Kestner Evaporator and Engineering Co., Ltd.. 
at then Camberwell, in the presence ol 
chemical engineering students from King’s College, London and 
a representative students trom the Leathersellers’ 
College, bermondsey. The demonstration commenced by a brief 
discussion on the principles Oo} Spras drying and a detailed des- 
cription was then made of the latest method of producing dried 
tan extract powders, In to add interest to the demon- 
stration it two tests would be carried out to 
demonstrate how the physical properties ol a Spray dried powder 
ean be varied by ditterent operating conditions. In the first 
test a powder of fine texture and high bulk density Was pro- 
duced and in the second test a powder having large particles 
and low bulk densit\ Slides were prepared from 
re] resentative samples ol the two tests and comparative mneasure- 
ments taken of the formation of the particles and particle sizes. 
The variation in bulk density was demonstrated by 
unit volumes and representative samples. Mr. J. R. 
president of the College, was present during the 
alternoon. 


experimental works, 


number oO} 


order 


Was arranved that 


made. 


\\ as 


weighing 
Blocke, P 
Leathersellers’ 


Foreign News 

Union ALLUMETTIERE S.A. oF Brussets, who already have 
five match factories in Belgium, are to erect another undertaking. 

NEW COKE OVENS to be started up in the autumn by the 
Soc. Metallurgique de Normandie at Caen will result In an 
increase of 175.000 tons in the annual output of coke. 

In 1938 CONSUMPTION OF FLUORSPAR in the United States 
was 115,100 short tons (194,500 tons in 1937): production 99,000 
tons (183,000 tons in 1937); shipments from domestic mines 


80,043 tons (181,230 tons in 1937); and imports 19,622 tons 
(37,063 tons in 1937). 
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From Week to Week 


THE EXCEPTIONALLY APPLE AND PEAR HARVESTS in 
France this year have left an unusually large surplus for alcohol 
manufacture, and it Is therefore planned to produce an addi- 
tional 27,000 vallons ot spirit from these sources. 


GOOD 


FIRE WHICH BROKE OUT RECENTLY in a factory owned by the 
Tarapaca and Antofagasta Nitrate Co., in Antofagasta Province, 
Chile, caused damave estimated at 10,000,000 (about 
(85,000). Large quantities of nitrate and a_ nitrate-refining 
plant were dest royed. 


pest Ss 


AN IMPROVED PROCESS for the estimation of sulphur in coal 
has been devised by J. Hambersin (Industrie Chimique Belge, 
May, 1939). The principle involved is combustion of the coal 
and treatment of the ash with calcium monophosphate to con- 
vert the fixed sulphur into sulphur trioxide. 

AN AUSTRALIAN COMPANY at Adelaide is proposing to develop 


iu 
the production of mereury and mercury-bearing ores. Australia 
and New Zealand are the only Empire sources of mercury, which 
is important in the manufacture of explosives, and which, at 
present, comes chiefly from Spain and Italy. 


THE IMPORT OF DIGITALIS AND INSULIN into Japan has become 
impossible save by secret and devious channels as a result of 
the absolute ban which the State has imposed on all imports 
except those necessary for the conduct of the war with China, 
those vital to national life, and those raw materials which can be 
re-exported as finished goods. 


THe Hoxkkatipo ELeEcTROINDUSTRY COMPANY has decided to 
increase its capital to 10 million yen and has drawn up a Five 
Year Plan by which it is anticipated that production of various 
products will have reached the following figures by the end of 
1943: Synthetic corundum 1,600 tons: carbide 33,600 tons: 
methyl alcohol 4,500 tons; ethylene glycol 1,200 tons; caleium 
cyanamide 24,000 tons: aluminium 4,800 tons. 


GREAT LAKES CARBON CORPORATION, recently organised under 
the laws of Delaware and controlled by the same interests as 
Great Lakes Coal and Coke Co. of Chicago, Illinois, recently 
announced the immediate construction of a carbon electrode 
plant. Amorphous carbon and graphite electrodes in all the 
commercial sizes will be manufactured at this plant to be 
Niagara Falls, New York. The plant will be an 
extensive one of advanced design requiring several months for 
construction. It will be built on a 15-acre site and when com- 
pleted will employ approximately 150 men, 


erected at 


DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ended March 31, 1939, Canada’s 
Imports of soap were valued at $473,531, as compared with 
$527,020 a year ago. Exports during the year included 


14.883 .5017 Ib. of toilet soap valued at $1,340,799, as compared 
with 13,783,770 Ib. ($1,246,405) in 1937-38. Exports of ** soap, 
not otherwise provided for ” rose from 182,471 Ib. ($14,805) to 
297,287 Ib. ($26,177). Imports of fertilisers into Canada during 
the vear 7,168,271 ewt. (100 Ib.) valued at 
44,486,568, as compared with 6,650,338 ewt. ($4,098,711) a vear 
Kixports increased from 5,985,804 ewt. ($7,372,686) to 
6,191,762 ewt. (57,717,753). Shipments included 2,719,701 cwt. 
of evanumide valued at $3,072,359, as compared with 2,960,650 
ewt. ($3,353,515) in the previous fiscal year. 


averecated 


HvO., 


ACCORDING to the ‘*‘ Northern Miner’”’ (Toronto), the Gov- 
ernment of Quebec propose to pay a bounty of two cents a unit 
for iron oxide produced as a by-product from the making of 
sulphur from iron pyrites. The proposal is that the bounty 
should operate for five years, starting on January 1, 1940. The 
only stipulation is that iron oxide on which bounty is paid is 
to be used in manufacture in the province. Authority is also 
given to pay two cents per unit of metallic iron contained in 
iron ore mined in the province, providing it is treated in the 
province. The Aldermac Copper Corporation is stated to be the 
only concern in the province at present planning the production 
of sulphur from iron pyrites. The concern is expected to have 
a substantial production of iron oxide when its sulphur plant, 
now partially built, is in operation. The Aldermac product is 
expected to run 65 per cent. to 60 per cent. iron, which would 
earn a bonus of $1.30 per ton. As the proportion of iron oxide 
works out to 27 tons from 78 tons of ore the bonus on the iron 
would be 45 cents a ton of ore mined. 
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Personal 


Mr. C. E. ELLIoTT, B.Sc., former secretary of the Smoke 
Abatement Society, has resigned from the general manager- 
ship of the Birmingham section of the British Industries Fair. 
Mr. Elliott was a practising chemical engineer during the 
War, 

* * * * 

Mr. HALFoRD W. L. REDDISH, deputy chairman and man- 
aging director of Rugby Portland Cement, has been elected 
chairman in succession to MR. JOHN BRUNTON, who has re- 
linquished the chairmanship for reasons of health. Mr. 
Brunton has been elected deputy chairman. 


Notes 


cited for his work on the chemistry of proteins, enzyme 
action, blood chemistry, and the metabolic conditions of 
diabetes and nephritis. 

* * * . 

LizutT.-CoL. LORD DUDLEY GORDON, president of the British 
Engineers’ Association and chairman of J]. and E. Hall, 
L.td., has been appointed chairman of a special liaison com- 
mittee set up by the Federation of British Industries in view 
of the decision of the Government to create a Ministry of 
Supply. The members of the committee are: SIR CLIVE 
BAILLIEU, director of the Imperial Smelting Corporation and 
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Left to right: Mr. A. C. Macdiarmid, chairman of Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd.. Sir 

William Larke, director of the British Iron and Steel Federation, and Mr. F. R. M. 

de Paula, controller of finance, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., who are three of the members 
of the special liaison committee set up by the Federation of British Industries. 


DR. E. KF. ARMSTRONG delivered a lecture in Paris last 
week by invitation before the conference on various aspects 
of hydrogenation held under the auspices of the five French 
chemical societies who co-operate in the Maison de la Chimie. 
The lecture was entitled ‘‘ The development of the technical 
applications of hydrogen’’ and after its delivery Dr. 
Armstrong was presented with the Chevreul medal. 

# * * * 


Mr. Horace Boot 
has been appointed 
president of the 
National Federa- 
tion of Clay Indus- 
tries. He is chair- 
man of the East- 
wood group. of 
companies. 


—. \/ 





* * * * 


DR. DONALD DEXTER VAN SLYKE, chief chemist of the 
Rockefeller Institute Hospital, New York City, was _ pre- 
sented with the Willard Gibbs Medal by the Chicago section 
of the American Chemical Society at a national gathering of 
scientists in Chicago recently. Dr. Charles A. Kraus, of 
Brown University, president of the American Chemical 
Society, made the presentation to Dr. Van Slyke, who was 


of the British Metal Corporation, MR. A. C. MACDIARMID, 
chairman of Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd., MR. J. G. NICHOLSON, 
director of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., MR. F. R. M. 
DE PAULA, controller of finance, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Mr. J. C. HANBURY WILLIAMS, a managing director of 
Courtaulds, Ltd., SIR WILLIAM LARKE, director of the British 
lron and Steel Federation, MR. Guy H. Locock, director of 
the Federation of British Industries, and DR. Ek. C. SNOW, 
manager of the United Tanners’ Federation. 


MR. JOHN WILLIAM YOUNG, retired chief chemical inspector 
ior the Department of Health for Scotland, died at his home 
in Glasgow, last week, at the age of 73. 

~ * - . 

Mr. G. W. HARRISON, joint managing director and chair- 
man of Lofthouse and Salmer, manufacturing chemists, Hull, 
died recently at the age of 74. 











RECENT TRADE LITERATURE 


The Colour Information Department of S. HUBBARD, LTD., 
have issued a colour card showing white and off-white with 
suitable trimming colours and their autumn and winter 1939- 
4o card showing hat and millinery colours, co-ordinated with 
those of suits and coats. 

A new 4o-page illustrated catalogue on ‘‘ Apparatus for 
Electrolytic Conductivity Measurements in Laboratory and 
Plant ’’ describes and lists the latest forms of apparatus 
manufactured by LE=DS AND NORTHRUP CO., Philadelphia, 
for making all well-established electrolytic conductivity 
measurements. It contains a general discussion of research, 
routine and industrial measurements and includes informa. 
tion On recent developments in technique and apparatus for 
precise measurements. As a guide in assemblying appro- 
priate groups of apparatus for research, general laboratory 
use, routine testing and educational work, suggested com- 
binations of equipment are illustrated and listed. 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


fhe following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at ls. each. 


Patents ”’ 


Applications for Patents 

MANUFACTURF OF CELLULOSE FATTY ACID ESTERS.—I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie. (Germany, May 12, °38.) 14100. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS.—I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie. (Germany, May 14, °38.) 14368. 

MANUFACTURE OF ALIPHATIC AMINO-SULFHONIC acips.—I. G. Far- 
enindustrie. (Germany, May 23, °38.) 14-441. 

MANUFACTURE OF 4-CHLORO-3D-NIPRO-]-NAPHTOMETHYLCHORIDE.— 
I. G. Farenindustrie. (Germany, June 4, °38.) 14442. 

PROCESS FOR WATERPROOFING TEXTILES.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
(Germany, May 17, °38.) 14705; (Geriaany, May 31, ’38.) 14706; 
(Germany, April 15.) (Cognate with 14703.) 14707. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS of the anthraquinone series.—I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. (Germany, May 18, °38.) 14755; (Germany, 
June 4, °38.) 14756. 

MANUFACTURE OF NAPHTHALENE DERIVATIVE.—I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie. (Germany, May 17, 738.) 14757; (Germany, April 27.) 
14758. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS.—I. G. 
irie. (Germany, May 17, °38.) 14759, 14760. 

SEPARATION OF COBALT AND COPPER.-—G. W. Johnson (1. G 
benindustrie.) 14105. 

PREPARATION OF AN IRON CATALYST in synthesising gasoline.— 


G. I. Kita. 14606. 


Farbenindus- 


. Far- 


PROCESS FOR TREATING THE SURFACES OF ALUMINIUM, ETC.—R. 
MeGlasson, and W. A. Bird. 14660. 
PRODUCTION OF MAGNESIUM, ETC.—B. Mammano. 14195. 


MANUFACTURE OF ASPHALT, ETC.—-Naamlooze Vennootschap de 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. (United States, May 18, 
38.) 14108. 

MANUFACTURE OF NITROGEN-SUBSTITUTED DERIVATIVES of amino- 
methylene acetone.—Naamlooze Vennootschap de _  Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maatschappij. (Netherlands, May 31, °58.) 14764. 

PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF SYNTHESIS GASES, ETC.—Naam- 
looze Vennootschap' Internationale Hydrogeneerings-Octrooien 
Maatschappij. (United States, May 18, ’38.) 14536. 

TITANIUM PIGMENTS.—National Titanium Pigments, Ltd., I. E. 
Weber, and A. N. C. Bennett. 14450. 

PROCESS FOR OBTAINING A LIQUID, ET€., PEPTONIC EXTRACT OF 
MEAT.—S. Negri, and C. Nozenzo. 14631. 

PRODUCTION OF LIGNIN.—Northwood 
States, May 17, °38.) 14594. 

MOULDING COMPOUNDS.—Northwood 
States, May 17, °38.) 14628. 

PROCESS FOR THE CONVERSION OF CARBON MONOXIDE with hydro- 
gen into hydrocarbons, ete.—H. E. Potts (Naainlooze Vennoots- 
chap Internationale Koolwaterstoffen Synthese Maatschappij.) 
14016. 

MANUFACTURE OF VINYL ESTERS.—Rohm and Haas Ges. 
many, May 18, °38.) 14495. 

MANUFACTURE OF SULPHUR-CONTAINING ORGANIC COMPOUNDS.- 
F. L. Rose, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 14499. 

PRODUCTION OF ALUMINIUM ACETATE, ETC.—C, J. Rutledge. 14217. 

MANUFACTURE OF GLUCOSIDE-LIKE COMPOUNDS of the steroid series. 
Schering, A.-G. (Germany, May 16, °38.) 14507; (Germany, 
April 6.) 14508. 

MANUFACTURE OF ORGANIC ANTIMONY COMPOUNDS.—Soc. des Usines 
Chimiques Rhone, Poulenc, and P. L. Gailliot. 14087. 

MANUFACTURE OF AMINO-ACID AMIDINES.—Soc. of Chemical In- 
dustry in Basle. (Switzerland, May 11, °38.) 14056; (Switzer- 
land, April 15.) 14057. 

MANUFACTURE OF ESTERS OF OXYALKYL AMIDINES.—Soc. of 
Chemical Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, May 11, °38.) 14058. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in 


Chemical Co. 


(United 


Chemical Co. (United 


(Ger- 


Basle. (Switzerland, May 12, °38.) 14059; (Switzerland, April 
24.) 14060. 


PROCESS OF DYEFING.—Soc. 
(Switzerland, May 18, °38.) 14721. 

MANUFACTURE OF MELAMINE.—Soc. of 
gasle. (Switzerland, May 21, ’38.) 
17, °38.) 14723. 

IIYDROGENATING CATALYSTS.—Standard I. G. Co. 
States, May 20, °38.) 14437. 

ACCELERATION OF POLYMERISATION OF STYRENE, 
Telephones & Cables, Ltd., and A. J. Warner. 

VULCANISATION ACCELERATORS.—United 
(‘United States, June 9, '38.) 14186. 

PRODUCTION OF WORKABLE ALUMINIUM-MAGNESIUM ALLOYS. ETC. 
Vereinigte Leichtmetall-Werke, Ges. (Germany, July 6, °38.) 


of Chemical Industry in Basle. 
Chemical 


14722; 


Indusiry in 
(Switzerland, June 


(United 
ETC.—Standard 


14233. 
States Rubber Co. 


14517. 
PREPARATION OF BITUMINOUS COMPOSITIONS.—H. G. Williams. 
14343. 


TREATMENT OF PRECIPITABLE LIQUORS, ETC.—N. J. F. Wingquist. 
14466. 

PRODUCTION OF MAGNETIC IRON OXIDE.—Abel, Aide, Ltd., and 
H. E. Coley. 15408. 


The numbers given under ‘‘ Applications for 


are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


PROCESSES FOR TREATING METALS to provide a coating, etc., 
thereon.—C, D. Abell. 14997. 
PROCESS FOR DEWAXING, ETC., HYDROCARBON OILS.—Aktiebolaget 


Separator-Nobel. (Germany, May 20, °38.) 14851. 

OXIDATION OF PROPENYL BENZENE DERIVATIVES.—S. Allen and 
Sons, Ltd., and T. F. West. 15268. 

PRODUCTION OF CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES.—G. E. Walter. 14890. 


PROCESSES OF REFINING VEGETABLE, ETC., OILS containing free 
fatty acids.—W. J. Tennant (Refining Inc.). 15344. 

ALKYLATION OF HYDROCARBONS.—Texaco Development Corpora- 
tion. (United States, June 18, °38.) 15413. (United States, July 
29, °38.) 15416. 

PRODUCTION OF ALLOYS CONTAINING BERYLLIUM.—W. H. A. 
Thiemann (I. G. Farbenindustrie). 14894, 

ALUMINIUM ALLOYS.—W. H. A. Thiemann (I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie). Jan. 10, °38.) 14963. 

FINISHING PROCESSES FOR TEXTILE MATERIALS.—Tootal Broad- 
hurst Lee Co. Ltd., A. E. Battye, E. J. Candlin, J. Tankard, H. 
Corteen, and F. C. Wood. (July 14, 738.) 15388. 

PROCESS FO OBTAINING SHRINKAGE OF SHEET MATERIAL. 
Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd., H. Corteen and R. P. Foulds. 
12, °38.) 15039. 

PARASITICIDAL COMPOUND, ETC.—W. W. Triggs (Chipman Chemi- 
eal Co., Inc.). 14936. 

CATALYTIC POLYMERISATION OF NORMALLY GASEOUS OLEFINES,— 
Universal Oil Products Co. (United States, June 15, °38.) 14964. 

MANUFACTURE OF DIHALOGEN FLUORANTHENE.—Soc. of Chemical 
Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, May 28, °38.) 15397. 

PRODUCTION OF INSULATING MATERIAL FROM GLASS.—V. 
and B. Weiner. (Czechoslovakia, May 21, °38.) 14939. 

MANUFACTURE OF USEFUL MATERIALS.—Rohm & Haas Ges. (Ger- 
many, May 18, °38.) 14879. 

MANUFACTURE OF POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS.—R6hm and Haas 


Tootal 
(May 





Straka 


Ges. (Germany, May 20, °38.) 15100. 

MANUFACTURE OF MATERIALS SUITABLE FOR APPLICATION TO THE 
SKIN—S. Roos. 15460. 

REFINING SOY BEAN PHOSPHATIDE.—M. Sato, Y. Ishida, J. 


Umtmoto, and M. Yokoty. 15160. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE COMPOSITION, kTv.—Plant Rubber 
Asbestos Works. (United States, June 9, °38.) 15210, 15211. 

PREPARATION OF PURIFIED VITAMIN A ESTER CONCENTRATES.—H. E. 
Potts. (Distillation Products, Ine.). 14918. 

PREVENTION OF OXIDATION OF READILY OXIDISABLE SUBSTANCES. 
Hi. E. Potts (Distillation Products, Inc.). 14919. 

METHOD OF ACTIVATING VITAMIN D., ETc.—H. E. Potts, Distilla- 
tion Products, Ine.). 14920. 

TREATMENT OF FATTY OILS.—A. R. J. Ramsey. 
Products Co., Inc.) 14869. 

FUR-DYEING.—M. Mendoza, G. 5S. J. 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. 14886. 

COUMARANES, ETC.—University of Minnesota. 
May 31, °38.) 15116. 

CHROMANES, ETC.—University of Minnesota. 
May 31, °38.) = ‘15117. 

WETTING, ETC., AGENTS.—Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd. 
Chemical Co.) 15348. 

CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS.—W. H. Moss. 

PROCESS FOR SPLITTING UP MIXTURES of chemically related 
organic substances.—Naamlooze Vennootschap de _  Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maatschappij. (Netherlands, June 10, °38.) 15458. 

MANUFACTURE OF ‘TITANIUM DIOXIDE PIGMENTS.—National 
Titanium Pigments, Ltd., I. E. Weber, and A. N. C. Bennett. 
14833, 14834. 

PRODUCTION OF BINDING AGENTS.—K. E. W. Oestrereich. 
many, May 31, °38.) 15199. 

MANUFACTURE OF FERROUS METALS.—D. 5S. 
Adeline, and Thermoloys, Ltd. 15474. 

PRODUCTION OF A VOLATILE SKIN IRRITANT.—G. G. W. Madaus, 
F. J. N. Madaus, and J. M. T. Madaus. (Germany, July 7, *38.) 
15230. 

MANUFACTURE OF NON-METALLIC SYNTHETIC RESIN BOND BEARINGS.— 
J. E. O. Mayne and G. R. Eyssen 15034. 

METHOD OF PRODUCING SELF-SET MAGNESIUM CARBONATE COMPOSI- 
TION.—L. Mellersh-Jackson (Plant Rubber and Asbestos Works). 
15209. 

MANUFACTURE, ETC., OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS containing oxygen 
and sulphur.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie). 15450. 

PRODUCTION OF UREA-FORMALDEHYDE MOULDING MIXTURES.— 
J. E. H. Hayward and Bakelite, Ltd. 14880. 


BITUMINOUS coMPOsITION.—S. M. Hjelte. 14840. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS from §-tocopheral and 
# , B-unsaturated alkyl halides.—F. Hoffmann-La Roche and Co., 
A.-G. (Switzerland, June 1, °38.) 15016. 

MANUFACTURE OF ANILIDES.—G. F. Howard, A. H. Knight, and 
Imperial Chemica] Industries, Ltd. 15219. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS capable of being metallised.— 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. (Germany, May 21, °38.) 14946. 


and 


(Vegetable Oil 


and 
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MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER-LIKE MATERIALS.—lI. G. Far- 


benindustrie. (Germany, May 23, °38.) 15223. 
LLUMINESCENT MATERIALS.—General Electric Co., Ltd., and 


A. H. McKeag.—15431. 

PREPARATION of 2-chlor-meta-5-xylenol and other metaxylenol 
derivatives.—G. W. Gladden and W. W. Cocker. 15047. 

PRODUCTION OF FAST DYEINGS, ETC.—W. W. Groves (1. G. Far: 
benindustrie). 14835. 

MANUFACTURE OF MONO-AZO DYESTUFFS.—W. W. 
Farbenindustrie). 14956. 

TREATMENT OF ARTIFICIAL MATERIALS.—D. J. 
Jackson. 15298. 

MANUFACTURE OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS.—G. H. Ellis, H. C. Olpin, 
and J. Wright. 15410. 

Soap, Etc.—B. Fischer. 


Groves (Ll. G. 


Hladley and T, 


15105, 15106. 


Complete Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


MANUFACTURE OF PHTHALOCYANINES.—l. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Nov. 20, 1937. (Cognate Application, 33716/38.) 33710. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFrS of the anthraquinone series.—E. I. 
du pont de Nemours and Co. and D. X. Klein. 14885. 

MANUFACTURE OF HEXANOL.—Ii. 1. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 


and L. Spiegler. 15021. 
DYEING, etc., with anthraquinone derivatives.—Durand and 


Huguenin, A.-G. (Switzerland, May 23, °38.) 
PROCESS OF DELUSTRING RAYON, 
May 25, °38.) 15487, 

MANUFACTURE OF ESTERS OF UNSATURATED ACIDS.—British Celanese 
Ltd. (United States, May 27, °38.) 15299. 


15293. 


ETC.—A. Eberle. (Germany, 


RESINOUS COMPOSITIONS.—British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 
(United States, May 27, °38.) 15318. 

ORGANIC COMPOSITIONS.—British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 
(United States, May 28, 38.) 15319. 

PRODUCTION OF TITANIUM PIGMENTS.—British Titan Products 
Co., Ltd., R. W. Ancrui, and A. G. Oppegaard. 15471. 


PLASTIC MATERIALS, ETC.—J. W. Buckley, J. Johnson and Com. 
bined Optical Industries, Ltd. 15317. 

ORGANO-THERAPEUTICAL PREPARATIONS.—H, Baum (Baum.) 14811. 

LUMINOUS PAINT.—N. C. Boddington, 15274. 

OXIDATION OF PROPENYL BENZENE DERIVATIVES.—S. Allen & Sons, 
Lid. and T. F. West. 15268. 

DIESTERS OF UNSATURATED GLYCOLS AND PROCESSES OF PREPARING 
SAME.—Armour & Co. Nov. 22, 1937. 24367. 

CATALYTIC CRACKING OF HYDROCARBON OIL.—Standard Oi! De- 
velopment. Nov. 18, 1937. 126673. 

HYDROXYALKYLAMINO COMPOUNDS and methods for making same. 
K. Meyer. Nov. 20, 1937. (Cognate Appleiation, 18527 /38.) 
28526. 

CATALYTIC TREATMENT OF HYDROCARBONS.—Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. Nov. 19, 1937. 29269. 

COATING OF OBJECTS OF MAGNESIUM or the like oxides.- 
bein-Pfanhauser-Werke, A.-G. Nov. 18, 1937. 29641, 

MANUFACTURE OF HYDROGEN PEROXIDE.—G. Adolph and M. E. 


Lang- 


Bretschger. Nov. 17, 1937. 30024. 
COMPOSITE PIGMENTS and process of preparing the same.- 
Glidden Co. Nov. 18, 1937. 31224. 


RECOVERY OF PLASTIC MATERIALS.—Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corporation. Nov. 20, 1937. 31828. 

STABILISING AND PURIFYING CELLULOSE TRIACETATE.—-North 
American Rayon Corporation. Nov. 22, 1937. 32427. 

STABILISING CARBOHYDRATE DBERIVATIVES.—North 
Rayon Corporation.—Nov. 22, 1987. 32428. 
PRODUCTION OF PHENOL-ALDEHYDE SYNTHETIC RESINS.—Bakelite. 
Ltd. Nov. 16, 1937. 33092. 

HYDRATION OF* OLEFINES.-—Usines de 
33096. 

MANUFACTURE OF PREPARATIONS having a tonie action on the skin. 
Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. Nov. 17, 1937. 
application, 33311/38.) 33310. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF OLEFINE OXIDES.—I. G. Far- 
benindustrie. Nov. 18, 1937. 33338. 

MANUFACTURE OF LAKE PIGMENTS.—Imperial 
tries, Ltd, Nov. 17, 1937. 33472. 

PROCESS FOR IMPROVING ARTICLES CUT OR STAMPED FROM SHEETS 
OF FILM-FORMING PLASTIC MASSES.—Schering Akt.-Ges. Nov. 18, 
1937. (Cognate Application, 33495/38.) 33494. 

METHOD OF IMPREGNATING THE COVERINGS OF AIRCRAFT and the 
like and a paint for carrying out said method.—Chema Akciova 
Spolecnost. Nov. 19, 1937. 33643/38. 


American 


Melle. Nov. 17, .1937 


(Cognate 


Chemical Indus- 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


TREATMENT OF HEVEA RUBBER LATEX FOR THE STABILISATION 
THEREOF, AND CONCENTRATES SUBSEQUENTLY FORMED WITH SUCH 
TREATED LATEX.—I. Traube, F. W. Wren, and J. H. Platford. Aug. 
18, 1937. (Cognate Application, 30104/37.) 505,750. 

METHOD OF MAKING RUBBER HYDROHALIDES AND PRODUCTS THERE- 
oF.—Wingfoot Corporation. (Jan. 26, 1937.) 505,759. 

THERAPEUTIC PREPARATION AND METHOD OF MAKING THE SAME.— 
R. Beutner, Oct. 16, 1937. 505,972. 

MANUFACTURE OF NITROGENOUS ARTIFICIAL MATERIALS.—W. W. 
Groves. (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Nov. 12, 1937. 505,976. 
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MANUFACTURE OF UNSATURATED COMPOUNDS FROM CHLORINATED 
HYDROCARBONS OF HIGH MOLECULAR WEIGHT.—J. W. C. Crawford 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Nov, 12, 1937. (Cognate 
Application, 16144/38.) 505,898. 

MANUFACTURE OF BASIC METHINE DYESTUFFS.—W. W. 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Nov. 15, 1937. 505,839. 

SOLUTION FOR USE IN THE HEAT TREATMENT OF STEEL.—A,. C. 
Myers. Nov. 16, 1937. 505,978. 

SULPHONATED ALKYLATED AROMATIC ETHERS.—Rohin & Haas Co. 
(Dee. 30, 1936.) 505,769. 

RUBBER HYDROHALIDES.—W ingfoot 
1937.) 505,770. 

ALUMINIUM ALLOY.—T. F. 
tion to 476,930.) 505,773. 

MANUFACTURE OF SENSITISED PHOTOGRAPHIC SILVER HALIDE EMUL- 
SIONS.—W. W. Groves (1. G. Farbenindustrie.) Nov. 16, 1937. 
505,979. 

MANUFACTURE OF ALUMINIUM 
Co. (Nov. 18, 1936.) 506,034. 

WATER-SOLUBLE OR EMULSIFIABLE PREPARATIONS COMPRISING OR- 
GANIC SUBSTANCES.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Nov. 
17, 1937. (Cognate Application, 33197/38.) 505,983. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF TETRAHYDROFURANES.—G. W. 
Johnson. (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Nov. 17, 1937. 505,904. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF BUTADIENE.—G. W. Johnson 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Nov. 18, 1937. 506,038. 


Groves 


Corporation. (March 23, 


Bradbury. Nov. 16, 1937.  (Addi- 


SULPHATE.—Monsanto Chemical 


METHODS OF TREATING POROUS MATERIALS.—C. Luckhaupt. 
(Nov. 30, 1936.) 505,989. 


MANUFACTURE OF AZO-DYESTUFFS.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in 
Basle. Nov. 19, 1936. (Addition to 447,561.) 505,854, 

RECOVERY OF SULPHUR DIOXIDE FROM GAS MIXTURES.—Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. (Feb. 9, 1937.) 506,002. 

MOULDING POWDERS OF THE UREA-FORMALDEHYDE TYPE.—J. M. 
Walter and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Nov. 19, 19387. 
506,003, 506,004. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF REACTION PRODUCTS FROM ACID 
AMIDES.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Nov. 22, 1937. 


(Samples furnished.) 506,049. 
FIXING DYESTUFFS OR TANNING AGENTS ON THE FIBRE.—G. W. 
Johnson. (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Nov. 22, 1987. 506,050. 
RECOVERING VOLATILE SUBSTANCES FROM FERMENTATION WASTE 


GASES.—M. Seidel. 
LEATHER 


Feb. 24, 1938. 
SUBSTITUTES.—W. 


505,940. 


Freudenberg, O. Freudenberg, H. 


Freudenberg, R. Freudenberg, and C. L. Nottebohm. Feb. 26, 
1938. 505,794. 

SILICATED COMPOSITIONS.—V. C. J. Nightingall. April 4, 1938. 
505,710. 


PREPARATION OF COLLOIDAL SUSPENSIONS to be used as fungus 
removing solutions, bactericides and insecticides. (Dec. 17, 1937.) 
505,722. 


MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF LEATHER.—I. G. Farbenindus- 


trie. (May 14, 1937.) 505,723. 

MANUFACTURE OF CARBURETTED WATER GAS.—A. R. Griggs. May 
18, 1938. 505,724. 

O1TicIcA o1L.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie). May 
26, 1938. 505,725. 


LIGHT ALUMINIUM ALLOYS.—Electrique association cooperative 
D’Ouvriers en Materiel Electrique and J. Haneco. (March ll, 
1938.) 505,728. 

METHOD FOR THE PRODUCTION OF OXYGEN BATHS by catalytic 
means.—M. L. Heim. (Julv 10, 1937.) 505,948. 

CLEANING BODIES made of porous materials used in fermentation 
vats and other apparatus.—Naamlooze Vennootschap Inter- 
nationale Suiker en Alcohol Compagnie International Sugar and 
Aleohol Co. Isaco. (Dee. 27, 1937.) 503,731. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PHENOLS and/or thiophenols. 
Naamlooze Vennootschap de Bataafsche Petroleum Matschappij. 
(July 29, 1937.) 505,732. 

PRODUCTION OF GLYCERINE from fermented carbohydrate con- 
taining materials.—Distillers Co., Ltd. (July 16, 1937.) 505,733. 

PREPARATION OF SODIUM MONOXIDE.—Deutsche Gold-Und Silber 
Scheideanstalt Vorm. Roessler. (July 28, 1937.) 505,734. 

LEAD ALLOYS.—H. G. C. Fairweather. (Compagnie Generale 
d’Electricite.) July 27, 1938. 505,949. 

PRODUCTION OF OLEFINE POLYMERS.—Standard Oil Development 
Co. (Oct. 6, 1937.) 505,736. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF HIGH QUALITY BENZINE and 


Diesel motor fuels.—F. Uhde, and T. W. Pfirrmann. Aug. 30, 
1937. 505,953. 
REFINING HYDROCARBON OILS.—Edeleanu Ges. Aug. 28, 1937. 


(Cognate Application, 25300/38.) 505,740. 
PRODUCTION OF PURE NAPHTHALENE.—Rutgerswerke, A.-G. 
23, 19387. 505,742. 
CERAMIC MATERIALS.— 
30, 1937." 505,830. 
PURIFICATION OF MASSES containing calcium hydroxide.—I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. Jan. 21, 1938. 505,890. 
STABILISATION OF POLYVINYL ACETAL RESINS.—L. 
Jackson (Fiberloid Corporation.) Nov. 17, 1937. 
503,634.) 506,029. 


Dec. 


British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. Dec. 
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The Chemical Age—] une 3, 1939 


Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


AIRLY active trading conditions are reported from most sec- 
tions of the general chemical market and the volume of inquiry 
both for home and export is regarded as exceedingly good for the 
period. Deliveries under existing commitments are quite satis- 
factory and rather more atten- 


been definitely good. Toluol and xylol are both active items and 
elsewhere the tone of the market is firm. 

MANCHESTER.—In consequence of the extensive holiday break in 
the Manchester district, trading conditions on the chemical market 
during the past week has been 





tion has been given to new 
contract business covering 
deliveries over the next SIX 
months. Tartarie and citric 


acids are items for which there 
is a seasonal demand and _ sol- 
vents are enjoying a_ fair 
inquiry. So far as the price 


chester); Cresvlic 
Dark, 95°%. 





Price Changes 


Rises: Copper Sulphate (Manchester); Benzol, crude (Man- 
Acid, 


quiet both from the point of 
view of fresh bookings and of 
deliveries against contracts. 
The outlook, however, is. re- 
garded fairly hopefully and for 
the most part prices are on a 
steady basis. Business in the 
tar products has also been 


97/99 3; pale, 99/100°/ ; 








position is concerned values 
continue steady with no outstanding alterations in quotations to 
record for general chemicals, rubber chemicals and wood distilla- 
tion products. Some improvement is reported in the demand for 
coal tar products and in one or two directions the inquiry has 


quieter than usual as a result 
of holiday influences. 
Although values are easy in tendency in one or two direc- 


General Chemicals 


ACETONE.—£39 to £43 per ton, according to quantity. 

Acetic Acip.—Tech., 80%, £30 os. per ton; pure 80%, 
£32 5s.; tech., 40%, £15 12s. 6d. to £18 12s. 6d. ; 
tech., 60%, £23 10s. to £25 10s. MANCHESTER: 80°, com- 
mercial, £30 5s.; tech., glacial, £42 to £46. 

ALuM.—Loose lump, £8 7s. 6d. per ton d/d; GLASGow : Ground, 
£10 7s. 6d. per ton; lump, £9 17s. 6d. 

ALUMINIUM SULPHATE.—&7 5s. Od. per ton d/d Lancs. 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, Is. to Ils. ld. per lb. 
cylinders. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—£20 per ton d/d in 5 ewt. casks. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (see Salammoniac).—Firsts, lump, spot, 
£42 17s. 6d. per ton; d/d address in barrels. Dog-tooth cry- 
stals, £35 per ton; fine white crystals, £18 per ton, in casks, 
ex store. GLASGOW: Large crystals, in casks, £37 10s. 

AMMONIUM DICHROMATE.—®8id. per lb. d/d U.K. 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—<£68 per ton. 

ARSENIc.—Continental material £11 per ton  e.if., U.K. 
ports; Cornish White, £12 5s. to £12 10s. per ton f.o.r., 
mines, according to quantity. MANCHESTER: White powdered 
Cornish, £15 10s. per ton, ex store. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—£11 10s. to £12 10s. per ton in 
store. GLASGOW: £12 per ton. 

BLEACHING PoWbvER.—Spot, 35/379, £9 5s. per ton in 
special terms for contract. 


d/d in 


casks ex 


casks, 
GLASGOW : £9 5s. per ton net ex 


store. 
BoRAxX COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £16 per ton; erystal, £17; 
powdered, £17 10s.; extra finely powdered, £18 10s., packed 


in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in lI-ton lots. GLAsGow: Granulated, 
£16 per ton in l-ewt. bags. carriage paid. 

Boric Acip.—Commercial granulated, £28 10s. per ton; crystal, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s.; extra finely powdered, £32 10s. 
in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 

, the United Kingdom in l-ton lots. GLAsGcow: Crystals, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s. l-ewt. bags in 1-ton lots. 

CALCIUM BISULPHITE.—£6 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE.—GLASGOW : 70/75% solid, £5 12s. 6d. per 
ton ex store. 

CHARCOAL, LUMP.—&£6 to £6 10s. per ton, ex wharf. Granulated, 
£7 to £9 per ton according to grade and locality. 

CHLORINE, LIQUID.—£18 15s. per ton, seller’s tank wagons, car- 
riage paid to buyer’s sidings; £19 5s. per ton, d/d in 16/17 
ewt. drums (3-druin lots); £19 10s. per ton d/d in 10-ewt. 
drums (4-drum lots); 43d. per lb. d/d station in single 70-lb. 
cylinders, 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals, 23d. per lb.; liquor, £13 per ton d/d 
station in drums. 

CHROMIc Acip.—9d. per lb., less 239%; d/d U.K. 

CHROMIC Oxipe.—1l11id. per lb.; d/d U.K. 

Citric Actp.—ls. Oid. per Ib. MANCHESTER: Is. 01d, GLASGOW : 
B.P. erystals, 1s. Ojd. per Jb; less 5°, ex store. 

COPPER SULPHATE.—£18 5s. per ton, less 2% in_ casks. 
MANCHESTER: £18 15s. per ton f.o.b. GLASGOW: £19 5s. 
per ton, less 59%, Liverpool in casks. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—100%, £4 12s. per cwt., less 23%. 
999%, £4 12s. per ewt. in 5-ewt. casks 

F ORMALDEHYDE.—£20-£22 per ton. 

Formic Acip.—85%, in carboys, ton lots, £42 to £47 per ton. 

GLYCERINE.—Chemically pure, double distilled, 1,260 s.g., in tins, 
£3 10s. to £4 10s. per cwt. according to quantity; in drums, 
£3 2s. 6d. to £3 16s. Od. Refined pale straw industrial, 5s. 
per cwt. less than chemically pure. 

HYDROCHLORIC AcCID.—Spot, ds. 6d. to &s. carboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. 

IODINE.—Resublimed B.P., 6s. 9d. per lb. in 7 Ib. lots. 


GLASGOW : 





tions there has been little actual change compared with 
a week ago, 
J.actic Acip.—(Not less than ton lots). Dark tech., 50° by 


vol., £24 10s. per ton; 50° bv weight, £28 10s.; 80°/ by. 
weight, £50; pale tech , 50% by vol., £28; 50°, by weight, 
£33; 809% by weight, £55; edible, 50°, by vol., £41. One 
ton lots ex works, barrels free. 

LEAD ACETATE.—LONDON: White, £31 10s. ton lots; 
MANCHESTER: White, £31; brown, £30. GLASGow: 
crystals, £29 10s.; brown, £1 per ton less. 

LEAD NITRATE.—£32 per ton for 1-tonu lots. 

LEAD, Rep.—£30 15s. Od. 10 ewt to 1 ton, less 24° carriage paid. 
GLASGOW : £30 per ton, less 24° carriage paid for 2-ton lots. 

LITHARGE.— GLASGOW : Ground, £30 per ton, less 23°, 
paid fi r 2-ton lots. 

MAGNESITE.—Caleined, in bags, ex 
MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—‘Solid (ex 
GLASGOW : £7 5s. per ton. 
MAGNESIUM SULPHATE.—Commercial, £5 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 
Mercury Propvucts.—Ammoniated B.P. (white precip.), lump, 
6s. 5d. per th.; powder B.P , 6s. 7d.; bichloride B.P. (corros, 
sub.), 5s. &d.; powder B.P., 5s. 4d.; chloride B.P. (calomel), 
6s. 5d.; red oxide cryst. (red precip.), 7s. 6d.; levig, 6s. 9d.; 
yellow oxide B.P. 6s. 10d.; persulphate white B.P.C., 6s. 7d. ; 

sulphide black (hyd. sulph cum. sulph, 50%), 6s. 6d. 


brown, £35. 
White 


carriage 


works, about £8 per ton. 
wharf) £5 10s. per ton. 


For 
quantities under 112 lb., ld. extra; under 28 lb., 5d. extra. 

MFTHYLATED Serrit.—6l O.P. industrial, 1s. 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 
pyridinised industrial, 1s, 7d. to 2s. 2d.; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. Spirit 64 O.P. is ld. more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. 

Nitric Acip.—Spot, £25 to £30 per ton according to strength, 
quantity and destination. 

OxaLic Acip.—£48 15s. to £57 10s. per ton, according to packages 
and position. MANCHESTER: £49 to £55 per ton ex store. 
GLASGOW : £2 9s. per cwt. in casks. 

PARAFFIN WAx.—GLASGOW : 33d. per lb. 

PoTasH, CausTic.—Solid, £33 5s. to £38 per ton according to 
quantity, ex store; broken, £40 per ton. MANCHESTER : 
£38. 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—£36 7s. 6d. per ton. MANCHESTER: £37 
per ton. GLAsGcow: 41d. per Ib. 
PoTAssIUM DICHROMATE.—5jd. per lb. carriage paid. GLASGOW : 


did. per Ib., net, carriage paid. 
Potassium lopipE.—B.P. 6s. 3d. per lb. in 7 lb. lots. 


POTASSIUM NITRATE.—Small granular crystals, £24 to £27 per 
ton ex store, according to quantity. 
POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—LONDON: 91d. to 103d. per Ib. 


MANCHESTER: B.P. 934d. to 114d. 
103d. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—5id. to 6d. per Ib. 
6d. to 61d. 

PRUSSIATE OF POTASH CRYSTALS. 
store. 

SALT CAKE.—Unground, spot, £3 8s. 6d. per ton. 

Sopa AsH.—Light 98/100, £5 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Solid, 76/77° spot, £13 10s. per ton d/d 
station. 

SODA CRYSTALS.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

SODIUM ACETATE.—£19-£20 per ton carriage 
GLASGOW : £18 10s. per ton net ex store. 
SopiumM BIcARBONATE.—Refined spot, £10 10s. per ton d/d station 

in bags in l-ton lots. MANCHESTER: £10 15s. GLascow: 
£13 5s. per ton in 1 ewt. kegs, £11 5s. per ton in 2-cwt. bags. 
SopIumM BIsuLPHITE PowpDErR.—60/62%, £12 10s. to £14 per ton 
d/d in 2-ton lots for home trade. 


GLASGOW: B.P. Crystals, 
MANCHESTER : Yellow, 


-In casks, 63d. per Ib. net, ex 


per ton d/d station or ex 


paid North. 
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SODIUM CARBONATE MONOHYDRATE.—£20 per ton d/d in minimum 
ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags. 

SODIUM CHLORATE.—£27 10s. to £32 per ton. 
per cwt., minimum 3 ewt. lots. 

SoDIUM DIcHROMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 44d. per Ib. 
net d/d U.K. with rebates for contracts. GLASGOW : 43d. per 
lb., carriage paid. 

SODIUM CHROMATE.—4id. per lb. d/d U.K. 

SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE.—Pea crystals, £15 5s. per ton for 2-ton 
lots; commercial, £11 5s. per ton. MANCHESTER: Commer- 
cial, £11; photographic, £15 10s. 

SODIUM METASILICATE.—£14 ds. per ton, d/d U.K. in ewt. bags. 

SODIUM NITRATE.—Retined, £8 per ton for 6-ton lots d/d.  GLAs- 
Gow: £1 12s. per cwt. in l-ewt. kegs, net, ex store. 

SODIUM NITRITE.—£18 5s. per ton for ton lots. 

SODIUM PERBORATE.—10%, £4 per ewt. dd in l-ewt. drums. 


GLASGOW: £1 Lls. 


SODIUM PHOSPHATE.—Di-sodium, £12 per ton delivered for ton 
lots. Tri-sodium, £16 10s. per ton delivered per ton lots. 
SopIuM PRusSSIATE,—4d. per Ib. for ton lots. MANCHESTER: 44d. 


to 5d. GLascow: 4d. 

SODIUM SILICATE.—£8 2s. 6d. per ton. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 per ton d/d. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALT CAKE).—Unground spot, £3 to £3 10s. 
per ton d/d station in bulk. MAncnrsrer: £3 10s. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/629, Spot, £11 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums; erystals, 30/329/, £9 per ton d/d in casks. MAn- 
CHESTER: Concentrated solid, 60/62°/, £11; commercial, 
£8 10s. 


SODIUM SULPHITE.—Pea crystals, spot, £14 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion in kegs. 

SULPHUR PrREcIP.—B.P., £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

SULPHURIc Acip.—168° Tw., £4 lls. to £5 Is. per ton; 140 
Tw., arsenic-free, £3 to £3 10s.; 140° Tw., arsenious, £2 10s. 

TARTARIC Actp.— Is. lid. per Ib. less 5%, carriage paid for lots 
of 5 ewt. and upwards. MANCHESTER: Is. 14d. per Ib. 
GLASGOW : Is. 14d. per lb., 5°, ex store. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Tech., £11 10s. f.o.r., in 2-ewt. bags. 


Rubber Chemicals 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 7d. to 1s. 2d. per lb., according 
to quality. Crimson, Is. 6d. to Is. 73d. per Ib. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, Is. 5d, to Is. 7d. per lb. 

BaRYTES.—£6 to £6 10s. per ton, according to quality. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—3s. Od. to 3s. 3d. per Ib. 

CARBON BLACK.—33d. to 4 1/16d. per |b., ex store. 

CARBON DISULPHIDE.—£31 to £33 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 

CARBON 'TETRACHLORIDE.—£41 to £46 per ton, according to quan- 
tity, drums extra. 

CHROMIUM ONXIDE.—Green, 10}d. to 114d. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 

INDIA-RUBBER SUBStTITUTES.— White, 
33d. to 43d. per lb. 

LAMP BLACK.—£24 to £26 per ton del., according to quantity. 
Vegetable black, £35 per ton upwards. 

LEAD HyPpoOsuLPHITE.—9d,. per lb. 

LITHOPONE.—Spot, 30%, £16 10s. per ton, 2-ton lots d/d in bags. 
SULPHUR.—£9 to £9 5s. per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. B.P., £05 to 
£60 per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. COMM., £50 to £505 per ton. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quantity. 

VERMILION.—Pale, or deep, 5s. per lb., 1-cwt. lots. 
ZINC SULPHIDE.—-£58 to £60 per ton in 
quantities up to Is. per Ib. 


per ib. 


44d. to 4d. Ib.; dark 


per 


casks ex store, smaller 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—The following prices have been announced 
for neutral quality basis 20.6°/ nitrogen, in 6-ton lots de- 
livered farmer’s nearest station up to June 30, 1939; Novem- 
ber, £7 8s.; December, £7 9s. 6d.; January, 1939; £7 IIs.; 
February, £7 12s. 6d.; March/June, £7 14s. 

CALCIUM CYANAMIDE.-—The following prices are for delivery in 
5-ton lots, carriage paid to any railway station in Great 
Britain up to June 30, 1939; November, £7 12s. 6d.; Decem- 
ber, £7 13s. 9d.: January, 1939, £7 15s.; February, 
£7 16s. 3d;. March, £7 17s. 6d.; April/June, £7 18s. 9d. 

NITRO CHALK.—£7 10s. 6d. per ton up to June 30), 1939. 

SODIUM NITRATE.—£8 per ton for delivery up to June 30, 1939. 

CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—£11 4s. to £L11 15s. per 
ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.—£10 19s. 6d. to £14 16s. 6d. 
per ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 


Coal Tar Products 

BENZOL.—At works, crude, 93d. to 10d. per gal.; standard 
motor, ls. 34d. to Is. 4d.; 90%, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 5d., pure 
Is. 84d. to Is. 9d. MANCHESTER: Crude, Is. per gal.; pure, 
ls. 8d. to 1s. 83d. per gal. 

CaRBOLIC AcIp.—Crystals, 63d. to 7jd. per lb., smal] quantities 
would be dearer; Crude, 60’s, Is. 6d. to 1s. 9d.; dehy- 
drated, 2s. 6d. per gal., according to specification; Pale, 
99/100%, per lb. f.o.b. in drums; crude, 2s. ld. per gal. 
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CREOSOTE.—Home trade, 33d. to 4d. per gal., f.o.r., makers’ works; 
exports 6d. to 64d. per gal., according to grade. MANCHESTER : 
did. to 43d. 

CRESYLIC ACID.—97/99%, Is. 4d. to 1s. 7d.; 99/100%, 1s. 9d. to 
2s. 6d. per gal., according to specifications; Pale, 99/100%, 
ls. 6d. to Is. 8d.; Dark, 95%, 1s. 3d. to Ils. 4d. per gal. 
MANCHESTER: Pale, 99/100%, Is. 7d. 

NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/160, 1s. td. to 1s. 7d. per gal.; solvent, 
Y5/ 160%, 1s. 7d. to 1s. S8d., naked at works; heavy 90/190%, 
Is. 14d. to ls. 3d. per gal., naked at works, according to 
quantity. MANCHESTER: 90/160%, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per gal. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £4 10s. to £5 10s. 
per ton; purified crystals, £9 10s. per ton in 2-cwt. bags. 


LONDON: Fire lighter quality, £3 to £4 10s. per ton. Man- 
CHESTER: Refined, £10 10s. to £12 per ton f.o.b. 
PitcH.—Medium, soft, 26s. per ton, f.o.b. MANCHESTER: 26s. 


f.o.b., Kast Coast. 

PYRIDINE.—90/ 140%, 12s. 6d. to 14s. per gal. ; 90/1609%, 10s. 6d. to 
lls. 6d. per gal.; 90/180%, 3s. to 4s. per gal. f.o.b. MAn- 
CHESTER: lls. to 14s. per gallon. 

TOLUOL.—90%, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 2d. per gal.; pure 2s, 5d. to 2s. 6d. 
MANCHESTER: Pure, 2s. 4d. per gallon, naked. 

XYLOL.—Commercial, 2s. 3d. per gal.; pure, 2s. 5d. MANCHESTER : 
2s. 4d. per gallon. 





Wood Distillation Products 


CALCIUM ACETATE.—Brown, £6 lds. to £9 5s. per ton; grey, £8 
to £8 5s. MANCHESTER: Brown, £8; grey, £9 10s. 

METHYL ACETONE.—40.50°%, £32 to £35 per ton. 

Woop CReEosoTe.—Unrefined, 6d. to 8d. per gal., according to 
boiling range. 

Woop NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.— Ys. &d. to 3s 
3s. to 3s. 5d. per gal. 

Woop Tar.—£3 to £8 per ton, according to quality. 


gal;. solvent, 


per gal;. 


Intermediates and Dyes 


ANILINE O1L.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE SALTS.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 

BENZIDINE, HCl.—2s. 7}d. per lb., 100%, as base, in casks. 

beENzoIc AcID, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).— Is. 114d. per lb. d/d 
buyer’s works. 

m-CRESOL 98/1000 .—Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. per Ib. in ton lots. 

o-CRESOL 30/31° C.—64d, to 74d. per Ib. in 1-ton lots. 

p-CRESOL 34/35° C.— Is. 7d. to Is. 8d. per lb. in ton lots 

DICHLORANILINE.—2s. 14d. to 2s. 53d. per Ib. 

DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, ls. 74d. per !b., package extra. 

L)INITROBENZENE.—73d. per lb. 

DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£79 5s. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—48/ 50° C., 83d. per lb.; 66/68° C., 1ld 

DIPHENYLAMINE,—Spot, 2s. 2d. per lb.; d/d buyer’s works. 

GAMMA ACID, Spot, 4s. 43d. per Ib. 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 

H Actp.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb.; 100°, d/d buyer’s works. 

NAPHTHIONIC Actp.—ls. 10d. per Ib. 

3-NAPHTHOL.—£97 per ton; flake, £94 8s. per ton. 

a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Lumps, Is. Id. per lb. 

3-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot,. 3s. per !b.; d/d buyer’s works. 

NEVILLE AND WINTHER’S AcID.—Spot, 3s. 33d. per Ib. 100%. 

o- NITRANILINE.—4s. 33d. per Ib. 

m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 10d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Is. 10d. to Is. lld. per lb. d/d buyer’s 
works, 

NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 43d. to Sd. per Ilb., in 
drums extra, l-ton lots d/d buyer’s works. 

NITRONAPHTHALENE.—9$d. per Ib.; P.G., 1s. 03d. per Ib. 

SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, Is. 1ld. per lb.; 100% d/d buyer's 
works. 

SULPHANILIC AcID.—Spot, 83d. per Ib. 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 

o-TOLUIDINE.— 103d. per lb., in 8/10 ewt. drums, drums extra. 

p-TOLUIDINE.—I1s. 103d. per Ib., in casks. 

m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—4s, 3d, per Ib., 100%. 


Latest Oil Prices 


LONDON, May 31.—LINSEED OLL was quiet. Spot, £27 10s. (small 
quantities); June and -July-Aug., £25; Sept.-Dec. and Jan. 
April, £24 17s. Gd., sellers. SOYA BEAN OIL was slow. Oriental 
June-July shipment, ¢c.i.f. (bulk), £18 5s. Rave OIL was dull. 
Crude extracted, £51 10s.; technical refined, £32 15s., naked, 
ex Wharf. CoTToN OIL was quiet. Egyptian crude, £18; re- 
fined common edible, £22 10s.; deodorised, £24 19s.,. naked, 
ex mill (small lots £1 10s. extra). TURPENTINE was easier. 
American, spot, 32s. 9d.; June, 32s. 6d.; July-Aug., 32s. 3d. 
per ewt. 

IfuLL, May 31.—LINSrEv OI, spot, £25 5s. per ton; May, £24 15s. ; 
June-Aug. and Sept.-Dec., £24 17s. 6d. Corton OIL, Egyptian, 
crude, spot, £18: edible, refined, spot, £21; technical, spot, 
£21; deodorised, £23, naked. PALM KERNEL OIL, crude, f.m.q., 
spot, £18 10s., naked. GROUNDNUT OIL, extracted, spot, £23; 
deodorised, £26. RaApgE OIL, extracted, spot, £30 10s.; refined, 
£31 10s. Soya OIL, extracted, spot, £25; deodorised, £28 per 
ton. Cop Ort, f.o.r. or f.a.s., 25s. per ewt., in barrels. CASTOR 
O1L, pharmaceutical, 39s. 6d.; first, 34s, 6d.; second, 32s. 6d. 
TURPENTINE, American, spot, 35s. per cwt. 


per ton. 


90-gal. drums, 





Commercial Intelligence 


the following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shal! 
be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act aiso 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges, The following Mortgages 
and Charges have been so registered. In each case the total 
debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also 
. given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 

but such total may have been reduced.) 


FREDERICK ALLEN AND SONS (POPLAR), LTD., chemi- 
cal manufacturers. (M., 3/6/39.) May 18, £1,000 Land Registry 
charge, to F. J. Allen, Southwold; charged on Phoenix Chemical 
Works, Upper North Street, Poplar. * Nil. Sept. 2, 1938. 
Satisfactions 

PRESTON PAINT AND VARNISH CO., LTD. (M.5., 3/6/39.) 
Satisfaction May 19, of mortgage registered December 20, 1933. 

FORSIL CO., LTD. (M.S., 3/6/39.) (formerly Forsil Soap Co., 
Ltd.), Worcester Park. Satisfaction May 22, of charge registered 
December 19, 1934. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘‘ Board 
of Trade Journal.’’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 
35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 (quote reference number). 


Sweden.—A firm of agents established at Tenhult wishes to obtain 
the representation of United Kingdom manufacturers of carbolic 
acid, cresol, creosote, oil, citric acid, tartaric acid, glycerine, 
litharge, salt, chloride of lime, red lead, asbestos packing, lagging 
and jointing, ferro-chrome, tin, aluminium tubes, nickel, white 
metal and other base metals for Sweden. (Ref. No. 440.) 

Mexico.—A firm of agents established at Mexico City wishes to 
obtain the representation, on a commission basis, for Mexico of 
United Kingdom manufacturers of chemicals for the textile industry. 
(Ref, No. 436.) 

Holland and Dutch Colonies.—A well-established firm of agents 
at Amsterdam wishes to obtain the representation of United Kingdom 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical proprietary products for Holland 
and the Dutch Colomies. (Ref. No. 429.) 
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Company News 


Turner and Newall, Lid., have declared an interim dividend of 
33 per cent., actual, on the ordinary stock for the year ending 
September 30. 

Britiona Chemicals, Ltd., have increased their nominal capital 
by the addition of £5,000 in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the regis- 
tered capital of £5,000. 

Benzol & By-Products, Ltd., have declared an interim dividend 
on preference shares of 3 per cent., less tax, in respect of half-year 
ended March 31, 1927. 

Thomas De La Rue and Co., Ltd., report that for the year to 
the end of March profits have increased from £185,452 to £248,000. 
A finai dividend of 9 per cent., making 15 per cent., has been 
declared, and in addition there is a cash bonus of 11 per cent., 
making the total distribution 26 per cent. 


J. C. & J. Field, Lid., manufacturers of soap, etc., report net 
profit, after taxation, N.D.C., contingencies and other expenses, 
of £35,541 (£35,069). A final dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, making 15 per cent. less tax (same), has been 
declared; to reserve fund £6,000 (£7,500); to write down goodwill 
£5,000 (mil); forward £11,417 (£11,076). 


Boots Pure Drug Co., Litd., report that for the year ended March 
51, trading profits, after allowing for staff pensions, tax, etc., are 
up from £940,332 to £951,010. Transfer from works development 
reserve and the addition of transfer fees bring the total to £957,198 
(£949,474). Depreciation allowance is being from £81,350 
to £92,441. while repairs, etc., absorb £81,965 (£98,998). After 
allowing for directors’ fees, net profits work out at £776,293 
(£762,626). Four quarterly interims of 6 per cent., less tax, have 
been distributed, and the directors are also paying a 5 per cent. 
tax free bonus, the same as for 1937-32. 


raised 





New Companies Registered 
Merz Patents, Ltd. .353,512.— Private company. Capital £100 
in 100 shares of £1 each. ‘To acquire any inventions relating to 
the extraction of oils and oil products, greases, rubber, chemicals 
and other materials used for industrial or other purposes, ete. 
Subscribers: Ernest J. Burrows, 29 Lyndhurst Road, Highams 
Park, E.4; Thomas G. Greenleaf. 


H.M. Continuous Plant, Ltd.  353,207.—Private company. 
Capital £1,000 in 1,000 shares of £1 each. To carry on the busi- 
ness of designers, suppliers and manufacturers of and dealers in 
chemical plant, engineering, industrial, manufacturing, mining 
and other businesses, works, contracts and undertakings in con- 
nection with petroleum, coal-tar by-products, gas, chemical, coal, 
peat or any allied trade, etc. Directors: Robert B. Grey, 5 
Mostyn Road, Merton Park, 5.W.19; Amy I. Grey; Harold C. 
Green. Registered office: 4 Llovds Avenue, E.C. 











Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


N the absence of adverse developments in international political 
affairs the stock and share markets have maintained a cheerful 
tendency, and, although the amount of business on the Stock 
Exchange showed only moderate improvement, share values have 
again shown widespread movements to higher levels. 
* * x 


Imperial Chemical were 31s. 10}d. compared with 30s. 43d. a 
week ago, while the preference units moved up from 30s. 7}d. to 
31s. 3d. Fison Packard and Prentice, which were more active, 
held last week’s rise to 40s., and Borax Consolidated were better 
at 24s. British Match continued to have a firm appearance at 
33s., and Swedish Match were better at 26s. Imperial Smelting 
held the rise to 11s. 103d. which followed the news of the higher 
duty on foreign imported zinc. The market is not expecting that 
the company will be able to resume dividends in respect of the 
financial year ending this month, but it is generally assumed the 
shares should return to the dividend list next year. 

* * * * 


Turner and Newall moved from 78s. 9d. to 80s. 73d., and British 
Oxygen from 78s. 9d. to 81s. 103d., while Murex were ls, 3d. 
better at 80s. United Molasses, which remained under the in- 
fluence of the maintenance of the interim dividend, were higher 
at 26s., and Distillers rose sharply to 95s. 9d. on market hopes 
that the distribution for the year may be kept at 22} per cent. 
B. Laporte, which are now ‘‘ ex” the scrip bonus, were quoted 
at 56s. 3d. The bonus will, of course, increase the number of 
shares, and they may, therefore, tend to have a wider market than 
hitherto. Reckitt and Sons’ ordinary units were again higher at 
103s. 9d. 

* * * * 


Lever and Unilever reflected the upward trend of markets and 
have improved to 36s. 9d. There were again numerous gains in 


iron, steel and allied securities. Staveley improved further from 
42s. 9d. to 44s. and Stanton from 42s. 9d. to 44s. 6d., while Stewarts 
and Lloyds were Is. 6d, higher at 45s. 6d., and Tube Investments 
were 90s. 9d., compared with 88s. 9d. Dorman Long and United 
Steel were better. Guest, Keen, Whitehead Iron and Consett 
shares were firm, awaiting the results of these companies which 
fall to be issued shortly. Ruston and Hornsby were again in- 
fluenced by the good figures for the past year, and show further 
improvement to 29s. 
+ x * * 


British Plaster Board maintained their recent rise to 29s. and 
Associated Cement moved up from 71s. 10}d. to 73s. 14d., while 
Wall Paper Manufacturers deferred units rallied to 27s. 6d. Inter- 
national Paint were firm at 80s., and Pinchin Johnson improved 
to 25s. I4d., the last-named being assisted by the market view 
that the interim dividend is likely to be maintained. Michael 
Nairn were firm at 55s. 73d., and Barry and Staines were higher 
at 35s. 6d. Cellon were around 14s, 9d. 


* * * * 


Elsewhere British Glues were quoted at 5s., William Blythe at 
5s. 9d., and Greeff-Chemicals Holdings at 5s.. while Monsanto 
Chemicals 5} per cent. preference were again 21s. 103d. British 
Oil and Cake Mills preferred ordinary arose from 41s. 3d. to 
42s. 6d. British Drug Houses were again around 21s., and Sangers 
were little changed at 20s. 9d. Timothy Whites and Taylors 
rallied from 22s. 6d. to 23s. 44d. Boots Drug were firm on the 
full results, and on balance for the week have risen in price from 
41s. 9d. to 43s. 9d. Courtaulds were better, and Lansil ordinary 
shares were firm on the possibility of a higher dividend. 

Oil shares have moved in favour of holders on satisfaction with 
the ‘‘ Shell’? and Roval Dutch dividends. Declaration of the 
Anglo-Iranian dividend is imminent, 











